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Our Chaplain . 
N THE occasion of his completing 
twenty-five years as an editor 
of the national Catholic weekly review, 
America, Father John LaFarge, S.J., 
was honored at a testimonial dinner 
on February 25. Readers of this quar- 
terly need hardly be told of Father 
LaFarge’s many activities, of his inter- 
ests in so many fields of human endea- 
vor. His friends are legion. He has been 
chaplain of the Liturgical Arts Society 
since the very beginning. In fact, it was 
in his editorial office at Campion 
House, in New York City, that the 
founders gathered to settle questions 
which would send them on their way — 
to sail the, as yet, unchartered waters of 
the revival in the arts at the service of 
the Church. 

Among the many tributes paid to 
Father LaFarge on the occasion of this 
testimonial dinner was one by Mr 
Raphael Hume, then President of the 
Liturgical Arts Society. 

“In a recent newspaper interview, 
_ Father LaFarge remarked that, of a 

_ family of artists, he was the only mem- 
ber who could not draw or paint. Had 
not his early recognition of a higher 
vocation given his ambition a different 
turn, I think he would not have been 
long in acquiring those skills. For it is 
not hard to see that, whether by hered- 
ity, environment, or as an original gift, 
he has the basic qualities of an artist: 
insight, sympathy, and expression. For 
these all artists recognize him as one of 
their own. Like the well-gifted servant, 
he applies his rich share of talents to the 
service of the Master in his own effec- 


tive way. 


Editorials 


“Several popes and many bishops 
have pointed out, and all good Chris- 
tians will agree, that our formal worship 
should be surrounded with the best that 
man’s mind‘and skill is able to offer. 
True, in essence, the liturgy needs no 
embellishment. It is complete where 
there is an altar, a priest, and his at- 
tendants, with what is said and what is 
done. It is sublime even when cele- 
brated in a shack or a shelter trench. 
But the nature of man, if nothing else, 
required that he provide a setting of 
beauty for it, as our own nearest imita- 
tion of the gifts of the Magi and the vase 
of precious ointment. 

“Unfortunately, our gifts are often 
sadly unworthy, sometimes a mere pre- 
tense and mockery of art. Or else, 
where the work itself is excellent, it is 
irrelevant and becomes a distraction in 
the sanctuary where everything, from 
music to murals, should be tuned to add 
its own note to the chorus of praise. 

‘For the past few decades, Catholic 
artists have been striving to improve 
this situation. Though they have not yet 
completely changed the world in this 
respect; much perceptible improvement 
has been accomplished. The society for 
which I have the honor to speak takes 
its part in this effort. In this society 
Father LaFarge has been a leading in- 
fluence from the beginning. It is hard to 
realize the scope or overestimate the 
value of the contribution he makes, not 
in our society alone, but through it and 
beyond it to the whole field of this en- 
deavor. He is always with us; concen- 
trating our aims, pointing out new 
paths through which to approach them, 
checking our ‘divergences, moderating 


our discussions, and always reviving our 
interest, encouraging our effort, and en- 
hancing it with the benefit of discrimi- 
nating advice. His zeal is augmented by 
his appreciation of the arts and their 
power, and given added effect by his 
sympathetic understanding of the ar- 
tist’s mind and spirit. 

“So, while his great accomplishments | 
in other fields are being duly praised, 
we hail him now as an artist working in: 
the service of the Lord. Not only as a 
discriminating connoisseur, or as a 
kindly and inspiring critic, but as a well 
loved, acknowledged leader in the 
fraternity.” 


A review . . 

Among our reviewers, whose schol- 
arly opinions we value highly, none is 
better qualified than our friend, Father 
G. B. Flahiff, C.S.B., of the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto. 
In his review of Joan Evans’s book, 
Cluniac Art of the Romanesque Period (page 
95) Father Flahiff makes two statements 
that are of particular importance to us 
to-day. In alluding to “. . . a homo- 
geneity and an originality that are 
Cluniac in character . . .” he remarks 
that: “. . . it is the power of Cluny’s 
leading abbots and the mysterious per- 
sonality of a great community that pro- 
vides the answer.” Further on, in allud- 
ing to Cluniac iconography and the 
fact that, in addition to illustrated 
manuscripts and the liturgical drama, it 
is also known to have been drawn from 
purely literary sources for its subjects, 
Father ' Flahiff states that: “. . . the 
iconography in this case too is dis- 
tinctly Cluniac in character, for it was 
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again the monks who established the 
tradition not by furnishing the sculptor with 
a pictorial model [italics ours] but by tell- 
ing him a story and furnishing him with 
his theme.” 

It seems to us that the key statements 
are: the mysterious personality of a great 
community and not furnishing the sculptor 
with a pictorial model. In our time it may 
be too much to ask for the personality of 
a community, but we can ask for an 
artistic climate among our clergy and 
hierarchy. And what the artist needs, 
far more than pictorial models, is 
theological guidance. The moment the 
artist is subjected to the debilitating in- 
fluence of any pseudo-style his work 
suffers and declines in quality. 


Dali’s “Credo”... 

There are times when the thought of 
an artist should come from the artist 
himself rather than be the imaginative 
and often erroneous interpretations of 
those who may have been led astray by 
the vagaries of newspaper publicity. In 
the case of a sometimes controversial 
artist like Dali, it was felt that a state- 
ment by him would clear the air. The 
artist’s ‘‘Credo,”’ in this issue, is a suc- 
cinct and cogent statement. It states a 
fact and presents a reasoned point of 
-view. Father Couturier, quoted by Dali, 
is an old Dominican friend of our So- 
ciety; he is co-editor of that lively 
review of religious art, L’ Art Sacré and is 
the animator of those adventures of 
living religious art at Assy, Vence, and 
Audincourt — all given notice in our 
magazine. 


Tribal art... 

Since the exhibition of mission art in 
Rome, during the Holy Year, the inter- 
est of many in this form of religious art 
has grown, but its evolution, and par- 
ticularly the direction given it by those 
“on the spot,”’ has not always been un- 
derstood. It cannot be gainsayed that 
much native art—and this applies 
more particularly to native art in Africa 
— has been vitiated by Western influ- 
ences which, without adding anything, 
have taken away much of what was 
excellent in the original product. 

The January, 1952, issue of Black- 
friars contained a very interesting article 
bearing on this matter. It was written by 
William Fagg, assistant keeper in the 
department of ethnography at the 
British Museum, and was titled ‘“‘The 
Sibylline Books of Tribal Art.”’ This led 
to an exchange of correspondence and 
we hope it will eventually lead to basic 


material of interest to our readers. For 
the present, we publish in the cor- 
respondence column a letter from Mr 
William Fagg which, we feel sure, will 
throw welcome. light on this subject. 
After all, the Church is universal, and 
any manifestation of her influence in far 
parts of the world can take us out of the 
narrow confines of our daily lives. 


In this issue — three dreams. 

One, to take root in the vast Savan- 
nah-Atlanta diocese; the others, to 
blossom eventually in Vermont and 
New York. The Most Reverend Francis 
E. Hyland, auxiliary bishop of the 
Savannah-Atlanta diocese, gives us a 
full account of his dream and from the 
priors of the Vermont and New York 
foundations we have brief accounts of 
their thoughts. These are new founda- 
tions in this country. One is Mount 
Saviour monastery in Elmira, New 
York, of which our old friend, Dom 
Damasus Winzen, O.S.B. is prior; the 
other is the Carthusian Charterhouse at 
Whitingham, Vermont. Here the Very 
Reverend Humphrey Pawsey is the 
superior. 

Permanent buildings will be a subject 
for the future but, in the meantime, 
shelter must be provided in buildings so 
arranged that the prescribed religious 
life and liturgical observance may be 
followed. While both schemes, illus- 
trated in this issue, are in the prelimi- 
nary stages, that of Mount Saviour will 
become a reality this summer. The 
Charterhouse plan is tentative but out 
of it may grow the solution of a very 
special problem. In both cases the build- 
ings are planned to be built at a mini- 
mum cost and to have a useful purpose 
when permanent monasteries are even- 
tually built. 

Dom Damasus gives this account of 
the plan at Mount Saviour: “The oc- 
tagonal shape commended itself for the 
oratory because it allows the altar to be 
placed in the very centre of the chapel, 
so that all those who participate in the 
celebration of the holy sacrifice, monks 
and people, form one family grouped 
around the family table. The old custom 
of ‘standing around the altar’ is still 
mentioned in the prayer for the living 
said as part of the canon of the Mass. 
However, the spirit expressed in it had 
been largely lost during the age of 
feudalism which built tremendous stone 
barriers between the common people 
and those who officially represented the 
Church, be it the canons in the cathe- 
drals or the monks in the abbey- 


churches, thus indicating the separation 
between the official ‘church’ and the 
laity. The octagonal shape of the ora- 
tory at Mount Savior expresses the 
unity of all the faithful in the Kingdom 
of the Lamb, and gives to the celebra- 
tion of the Mass that atmosphere of 
intimacy which filled the cenacle in 
Jerusalem at our Lord’s last supper. 
It is the symbol of the spirit and purpose 
of this new Benedictine foundation.” 

Concerning the Carthusian founda- 
tion, Father Pawsey remarks: ‘““The dis- 
tinctive mark of a charterhouse is the 
separate hermitage for each choir 
monk. The lay brothers, whose con- 
templative ideal is the same, but who 
have to attend to the more material 
work involved in the upkeep of a self- 
supporting community, have separate 
cells under one roof. This is the first 
foundation of this purely contemplative 
order in the western hemisphere. Con- 
ceived on economical lines, it is in keep- 
ing with the motto adopted by the 
foundation, Pauperes Christi — Christ’s 
poor men, by which the first founders of 
this austere order were known. The cells 
indicated on the illustration could be 
occupied by fathers as well as brothers 
until such time as separate hermitages 
could be constructed for the former.” 

We hope these three dreams will soon 
materialize as tangible proofs that 
ideas still rule the world. 
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OUR LADY’S JUGGLER , 
Drawing by Claude Ponsot 
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SALVADOR DALI 


I AGREE with my great friend, Father Couturier, that in these moments of the decadence 
of religious art in which we live, ‘‘. . . it is more advisable to call upon unbelieving geniuses 
than upon believers without talent.” In effect, I believe with him that artists of atheist genius and 
even members of the communist party, as in the case of Picasso, would be capable, if they 
wanted, of realizing important religious paintings, and I myself pray every day for Pablo to 
abandon communism and end a mystic, as his atavisms of a Spaniard would suffice to let us 
hope for. 

Nonetheless, this acceptation of atheist artists to serve religious art is always no more than a 
lesser evil, filled with demoniac dangers because the ideal is, indisputably, that religious art, 
as in the era of the divine renaissance, be executed by geniuses who, at the same time, will be 
animated by religious faith, as were Zurbaran, El Greco, Leonardo da Vinci, and Rafael. 
We Catholics believe in the total liberty of the human soul. It is why Catholic universalism 
must admit to its depths all the authentic spiritual values, even antagonistic, because the 
Catholic Church is, in all points, opposed to communism, which is known to purge even music 
for political reasons. 

As it is certain that modern art represents the last consequences of materialism, and this 
materialism leads to a purely decorative art, I believe this modern art should be made use of 
above all in its decorative sense, thus prudently avoiding all religious representation. For 
example, the artists called abstractionists are, above all, those who believe in nothing. When 
one believes in nothing, it is natural that the paintings become NON-objective, NON-figurative. 
When one believes in nothing, one paints nothing, or almost nothing. 

The almost nothing, nonetheless, is sometimes creative from the point of view of the com- 
binations of forms and colors, and it is legitimate to use such plastic experiences for all kinds 
of ornamentation not needing a determined significance: certain mottled surfaces, tapestries, 
pavements, colored-stained glass windows not having any other mission than the virtue of at- 
mosphere, as in some churches of Spain in which there fortunately subsist certain iconoclastic 
remains of the polychrome geometry of Arab civilization. 

I firmly believe in the end of materialism, announced already by the extraordinary progress 
of nuclear physics, which, according to me, will train the new generation in the religious and 
mystic faith. At this moment I predict a sensational renascence of modern art which, as a 
reaction to that materialism of to-day, will be anew figurative and representative of a new 


religious cosmogony. 
(See Editorials.) 
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REGINA LAUDIS MONASTERY. Bethlehem, 
Connecticut. Azure, a psaltery and in chief three 
fleur-de-lis or. 


Regina Laudis (Queen of Praise), the 
title adopted by the colony of nuns from 
ancient Jouarre, in France, who have 
established themselves at Bethlehem, 
Connecticut, is made concrete in a rep- 
resentation of the psaltery, an instru- 
ment of praise mentioned more than 
once in the Psalms. The connection of 
the new foundation with the mother 
house, whose history reaches back to the 
days of the Merovingian dynasty, is 
recalled by the lilies of France. 


MOUNT SAVIOUR MONASTERY, near El- 
‘mira, New York. Azure, above a mount of three 
coupeaux the sacred monogram Chi-Rho between the 
letters Alpha and Omega or. 


OUR of the five coats of arms here 

displayed were designed by the 
writer for Benedictine communities; the 
fifth, for a Benedictine monk who has 
been raised to the dignity of Vicar Apos- 
tolic of the Bahamas. Bishop Hagarty’s 
arms are based upon elements taken 
from the arms of the O’Hegerty family 
of Ireland, differenced by the introduc- 
tion of the sword, symbol of the martyr- 
dom of Saint Paul, the Bishop’s patron. 
A ship of antique design suggests the is- 
land character of his vicariate; the cross 
““moline,” attributed to Saint Benedict, 
recalls his Benedictine background. 
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The Most Reverend Paul Leonard Hagarty, O.S.B. 
Vicar Apostolic of the Bahamas, British West Indies. 
Gules, a sword in pale point in chief argent hilted or 
between two doves affrontee of the second; on a chief 
azure an antique ship in full sail or between two 
crosses moline argent 


Saint Benedict’s Convent, Saint Joseph, 
Minnesota, was founded from an earlier 
settlement at Saint Cloud, in the same 
state. Saint Cloud (Chlodulf), a Mero- 
vingian prince, is represented by his 
symbol, an open crown; Saint Joseph, 
by the lily, symbol of virginity. The 
black cross moline on a field of silver is 
the cognizance ascribed to Saint Bene- 
dict. 
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ABBEY OF MOUNT SAINT BENEDICT. 
Trinidad, British West Indies. Azure, a patriarchal 
cross standing upon a mount of three coupeaux between 
two fleur-de-lis and in chief three annulets interlaced 
or. 


The arms of Mount Saint Benedict, 
Trinidad, and those of Mount Saviour, 
Elmira, New York, are adaptations of 
the well-known coat of the Benedictine 
order. Trinidad is represented by the 
interlaced circles, symbol of the Trinity; 
the Saviour, transfigured on Mount 
Tabor, by the sacred monogram, placed 
between the Alpha and Omega of the 
Apocalypse. 


SAINT BENEDICT’S CONVENT. Saint Joseph, 
Minnesota. Argent, a cross moline sable, on a chief of 
the last an open crown or between two fleur-de-lis of 
the first. 
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Some Lessons of Religious Symbolism’* 


F EXHIBITS like those of the Art 

Sacré are to achieve their best pur- 
pose, a wider understanding should 
prevail of the nature and function of 
religious symbols and symbolism. 

It is not my idea to enter into the 
philosophy or the history of so vast a 
subject, attractive as that might be. I 
wish simply to point out one aspect of 
religious symbols which is often over- 
looked. If this aspect is considered, it 
helps to their better appreciation. Ap- 
preciate them we must if we are to 
have any adequate understanding of 
religious art, 

Symbols are a language, the most 
universal and powerful language known 
to men. Language itself, after all, is a 
set of symbols. In fact, it would be an 
interesting study to see how far sym- 
bolic phrases have taken the place of 
actual communication of ideas through 
sentences. Much of this is the effect of 
advertising. We are becoming condi- 
tioned to the use of symbolic phrases 
and epithets through the comics, 
whether we like it or not. A most 
interesting field of exploration would 
be the symbolic process used by Pogo 
and a few other comics of the very 
sophisticated type. 

In the religious field I do not know if 
there are any symbols which are uni- 
versally understood by all mankind 
without exception. Black, the color of 
mourning, conveys nothing to the Chi- 
nese, for whom mourning is expressed 
by white. White for us is a token of 
life and joy, and red is the token of joy 
and merriment for the Chinese. 

Certain symbols, however, are un- 
doubtedly of vast universal appeal. A 
widespread area of the human race is 
affected by silence, especially when 
silence is practised in groups of people; 
by bodily reverences and humiliations, 
gestures of embrace, attitudes and sym- 
bols of majesty or power, like a throne. 


*Talk delivered on the occasion of the 
eighth and last showing of the exhibition of 
contemporary religious art in France at the 
Museum of Art and Decoration of Cooper 
Union, New York City. Illustrations appeared 
in the August, 1951, LirurcicaL ARTs. 


The Reverend Joun LaFarcz, S.J. 


Types of headdress and ample robes, 
the use of fragrance or incense, sacred 
shrines or holy places, processions, cer- 
tain uses of sacred space; all those have 
a very wide appeal. On a visit to Berlin 
last year I was impressed on seeing the 
Russian war memorial to the Soviet 
dead. It utilized ordered ranks of monu- 
ments, a shrine — alone, solitary, and 
mysterious — and other well known 
symbolic effects, so that the visitor was, 
as it were, religiously impressed. 

Religion, from its very nature, makes 
immense use of symbols. The prophets 
of the Old Testament are rich in sym- 
bolic actions and allusions. These are 
appropriate for voicing the deepest 
truths that man’s own reason can reach, 
and they are still more appropriate as 
a means of expressing truths which 
God has revealed to man, the truths of 
divine faith. Religion’s use of symbols is 
a sacramental use based upon the idea 
that the material world has its functions 
in bodying forth the thought of the 
spirit. Many religious bodies which 
have heretofore rejected or greatly 
restricted the use of symbolism are now 
anxious to return to it. This is true not 
only among the Anglicans but among 
evangelical bodies such as the Presby- 
terians, the Congregationalists, and so 
on. 

Since symbols are a language they 
are also a dialogue, for language is es- 
sentially a dialogue. We cannot open our 
mouths to utter a statement or a judg- 
ment unless we are talking to some 
person. From its nature, language is an 
affirmation of something and somebody 
outside of myself. One of the greatest 
weaknesses of philosophic idealism is its 
difficulty in explaining the reason for 
language, or rather the existence of 
language as a phenomenon in human 
life. Every time we speak we convey 
our idea on some object, an object 
which is known not only to myself but 
known also to the person with whom I 
converse. Language, therefore, is an 
affirmation of personality. It affirms 
the dignity and the integrity of the 
human person even though the ideas 
conveyed may seem to contradict that 


affirmation. If I call a man a fool, I 
imply that the person I am speaking to 
understands what a fool is. Even if I 
address him directly, I am implying 
that he has sufficient intelligence or 
human dignity to understand the dif- 
ference between a fool and a wise man. 
There is no sense speaking to an idiot 
and saying simply “‘you are an idiot,” 
since the word would have no meaning 
to its only hearer. From its very nature 
language is interpersonal; it is a com- 
munication between persons as persons, 
and symbolic language shares in the 
interpersonal implications of all lan- 
guage. 

Because of its interpersonal character, 
language, whether explicit or symbolic, 
is an affirmation of community. It is a 
form of participation; and ‘“‘participa- 
tion itself supposes a certain kind of 
community, supposes mutual relations 
between human beings, whether they 
want to divide something material 
amongst themselves or whether they 
wish to share their experiences.” (Au- 
guste Brunner, Le probléme de la Con- 
naissance, p. 73.) 


SYMBOLS, therefore, from their very 
nature suppose a listener; they suppose 
someone who understands and a com- 
munity that understands that to which 
they can make allusion. Let us take as 
an instance the symbol of the saint’s 
halo. Holy people are depicted in art 
with a bright ring or illuminated space 
around their heads as an indication of 
sanctity. For this symbol to have any 
meaning, there must be people who 
already entertain, as part of their ‘reli- 
gious faith, an idea of a saint. If nobody 
had ever heard of a saint or knew what 
a saint was, a picture of a saint’s halo 
would seem simply like an odd ec- 
centricity. Again, the use of such a 
symbol presupposes the notion that 
saintliness is sometimes actually indi- 
cated by visible phenomena as a gift 
of God. Furthermore, the use of a halo 
as a symbol of saintliness implies that 
the fact of saintliness is easily and 
fitingly conveyed by the convention of 
an aura or a lighted band around the 
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head, that it is an appropriate symbol, 
something that of its very nature images 
the striving of the soul to reach the 
upper realms of grace. It likewise implies 
that there is a worthy use for such an 
indication, that there is something in it 
with a moral and religious purpose. It is a 
symbol of cult, of worship, of religious 
celebration. 

The religious symbol, therefore, from 
its nature implies a meaning, a fellow- 
ship of faith and devotion and religious 
experience and a wide dialogue with the 
entire world. It is a tribute to human 
intelligence, to human personality, it is 
a tribute to man’s capacity for rising 
to a knowledge of higher things through 
the gift of faith, and finally it is a tribute 
to man’s community with all the world. 

The religious symbol implies a dialogue 
with God, since it is always in some way 
something offered or consecrated to 
Him. Even if it be purely decorative, it 
is, nevertheless, from its nature an 
homage to God. Hence it is that the 
most impressive religious symbols, those 
upon which the greatest care of art 
and artists have been lavished are ob- 
jects which are actually used in religious 
worship. The chalice, for instance, and 
the paten at Mass, the chasuble and 
other vestments and, of course, the 
crucifix, or the ikon in the Oriental 
Christian Church. Thus it is we find 
merely useful objects transformed by a 
quite natural instinct of worshippers 
into symbolic objects. So the vestments, 
for instance, which were originally 
merely better or finer clothes for solemn 
occasions, have received a variety of 
symbolic interpretations. 

I have indulged in this rather elabo- 
rate bit of exposition for a very definite 
purpose. I believe that if we wish to 
create and design or to imitate these 
symbols or even to exhibit them in 
their proper setting or atmosphere, we 
ourselves must be able to penetrate in 
some degree into the sense and the 
spirit of this language, of this dialogue. 
I must be able to understand the per- 
sonality of the people for whom it 
speaks. I must, therefore, have some 
concept of the wider community, what 
really speaks to their minds and hearts, 
and only thus can I begin to grasp the 
real capabilities of my own art. 

This position is not intended in an 
anti-intellectual sense. I do not wish in 
any way to minimize the technical 
analysis of the art critic or the value of 
the connoisseur of historical art, and 
I emphatically do not take the position 
that either the artist or the art critic 


must be ipso facto a theologian. Of 
course, it is a help for them if they are 
theologians, but I maintain that they 
must have at least a basic knowledge 
and appreciation of what the symbols 
are, what their dignity is, and that the 
dignity and nature of the symbol must 
find some echo in their own lives and 
personalities. In other words, a reli- 
gious symbol is something that cannot 
be treated in a purely and wholly ob- 
jective fashion, just as it would be fatal 
to treat it as merely subjective. 

Such an understanding keeps us from 
the extremes which so cloud the ques- 
tion of modern religious art. One ex- 
treme is that of mere delight, aesthetic, 
cultural, or sensuous, in the symbol for 
its own sake, as a mere thing of beauty 
or of cultural interest. This has led to 
the commercialization of the symbol 
with the consequent decay of religious 
art. Thereby the symbols become sterile 
and trivial. They are not related to the 
wider and deeply human symbolic in- 
stincts of the human race but are mere 
conventions. In some cases, it is true, 
they are hallowed by associations, like 
a gaudy santino card cherished from 
childhood, but still they are not genuine. 

On the other hand, a symbol can 
become something merely sought for 
itself, an abstraction from the truth. 
In that fashion symbolism is sought at 
the expense of the senses, as a mere 
intellectual exercise, something esoteric 
or even absurd. Nobody is edified by 
a purely algebraic angel. 

Our religious symbols, therefore, are 
real if they are seen in all their sub- 
limity and depth and (1) are seen as 
words spoken to the ultimate Source 
of all life, beauty, and being; (2) as 
words spoken to human persons in their 
fullest dignity; (3) as intelligible works 
with a universal meaning; and, there- 
fore (4) as appeals to unity, not to 
separation and division among men. In 
the present world crisis, certain religious 
symbols that have been elaborated in 
cultures very different from ours, such 
as those of Southeast Asia or of Africa, 
make a peculiar appeal. 

Here my philosophizing reaches its 
limit, and the taste and judgment of 
the individual spectator must take over. 
To offer simply my general personal 
impression: I believe that all of the 
objects here as regards the intention of 
those who produce them are in line 
with my thesis of respect for religious 
symbolism. This is apparent from the 
very nature of the exhibit and the well 
known attitude of the many distin- 


guished artists who have contributed. 
As to how far their work itself is in- 
fluenced by the ingrained habits of 
their life and the long existence of some 
of them in the outer spaces distant from 
the sphere of religious symbolism — that 
would require a particular and often 
a very variable judgment. Certainly 
there will be widely different views as 
to how far some types of symbolism 
seen in this exhibit are of a genuinely 
universal character, how far they appeal 
from their nature rather to a limited 
group as a fashion of the times. That 
again is a matter for the critic and the 
individual taste to explore. On one 
point I think we can all agree. Exhibits 
like this are a protest against a cynical 
or commercialized handling of religious 
symbols. They are a warning and an 
inspiration. We need to have our senses 
roused to the harmfulness for religion 
and society itself of a flippant and 
trivial treatment of religious symbols. 

Such a flippant treatment is a natural 
consequence of a weakening of religious 
faith; a decay of moral standards. If 
marriage is no longer viewed as an 
indissoluble partnership, blessed by the 
Creator, the artist will feel less interest 
in fashioning the perfect wedding ring. 

But is such a development inevitable? 
Though the downward trend still con- 
tinues, there is a strong movement 
among the younger generation of return 
to those great concepts and principles 
from which the famous religious symbols 
took their rise. For those who are sensi- 
tive to such an upward surge, a vast 
creative opportunity lies at hand. The 
return to a doctrinal religious faith and 
to an unchanging norm of morality 
calls for new heights and depths of 
symbolic interpretation: in painting, in 
sculpture, in glass or crafts. What a 
modern, yet age-old concept of the 
beauty and dignity of marriage and 
family life is reflected by the magnifi- 
cent tapestry in this exhibit! 

We need great symbols: creative sym- 
bols, drawn from the treasury of human 
experience, tradition, and imagination. 
In the field of pure worship, Catholic 
artists and architects are striving to 
emphasize the restored consciousness of 
participation in the eucharistic offering 
that characterizes the liturgical revival 
of our time: the sense of union with the 
personal Christ in the Mass along with 
a vision of the universal import of the 
Mass. Such developments are a chal- 
lenge to our creative ability. I con- 
gratulate our younger generation on 
the opportunity that lies before it. 
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A Report on Audincourt 


HE ISSUE of L’Art Sacré for No- 

vember-December, 1951, brings us 
the story of the work done in the church 
of the Sacred Heart at Audincourt 
(Doubs) France. It is the third in the 
series of adventures sparked by the inde- 
fatigable Father M. A. Couturier, O.P. 
The others were Notre-Dame de Toute 
Grace, at Assy (Haute-Savoie) (Lirur- 
cicaL Arts, February, 1951) and the 
Chapel of the Holy Rosary for the Do- 
minican Sisters at Vence (Alpes-Mari- 
times) (LirurcicaL Arts, February, 
1952). 

Here again, at Audincourt, great art- 
ists were given an opportunity, and this 
report, based on quotations from L’ Art 
Sacré, indicates that the supposedly in- 
evitable conflict between clergy, people, 
and artist might well be a myth carefully 
nurtured, consciously or not, by those 
who fear the impact of ideas. At any 
rate, events at Audincourt prove that 
the conflict, if there be any, is not neces- 
sarily inevitable. 

In the introductory text Father Cou- 
turier remarks: 

“Tf there is one thing that Audincourt 
should teach us, it is hope. At a time 
when so many opportunities seemed to 
be in danger or even already com- 
promised, here is a third church reach- 
ing completion in which appears what 
we have so long awaited. Not, this time, 
because of fortuitous circumstances or 
the bold action of innovators or through 
the nearly all-powerful will of a very 
great man. Here we see it happen nor- 
mally and within the regular pattern. 
A fervent parish gathering around its 
priest for this great undertaking, and 
with the diocesan authorities fully in- 
formed, assuring indispensable control, 
and finally crowning and consecrating 
the endeavor. The future will long re- 
call, in the story of the renewal of Chris- 
tian art, the date of January 20, 1951, 
when, at a meeting of the diocesan com- 
mittee on sacred art, presided over by 
the archbishop and the auxiliary bishop, 
seventeen sketches by Fernand Léger, 
the model of a great mosaic by Bazaine, 
and the plans by Le Corbusier for the 
church at Ronchamp were all unani- 


“The People” and the Artist 


mously approved. If such projects, rep- 
resenting the purest and boldest mani- 
festations of living art we have to-day, 
can be accepted without fuss by high 
ecclesiastical authority, it is surely be- 
cause, from now on, something has 
changed in the Church in France. 

“Moreover the fact that among the 
‘avant-garde’ groups where, ten years 
ago, not one of us was yet willing to see 
spiritual possibilities, great artists should 
thus have been found to execute, with- 
out concession or violence, to their 
talent, works of profoundly religious 
content, and that these works, going be- 
yond any pagan renaissance, should re- 
live instinctively our most vigorous me- 
diaeval traditions — here is even more 
than hope; it is life itself and the marvel- 
lous resources we have before our eyes. 

“Tt is that moment of pulsating life 
when the vital impulse carries all before 
it. When everything tends toward suc- 
cess, even the errors we make. Assy 
heralds Audincourt. The glory of Vence 
shines throughout the world. We can al- 
low the publicity to die out. But let us 
not be misled; we are already vic- 
torious.” 


SUCH an adventure cannot be success- 
ful without the sympathy of the bishop 
and of the pastor. The pastor of Audin- 
court, the Abbé Louis Prenel, is a man 
of imagination and winged ideas. At the 
turn of the century, Audincourt became 
a centre for the manufacture of Peugeot 
automobiles. The workers in such estab- 
lishments can surely be called “the 
people” — that segment of the popula- 
tion which must be carefully nurtured 
(we are told) less it be shocked by the 
opposite of the usual and banal. 

In 1936, the Abbé Prenel was ap- 
pointed curate of the church of the Im- 
maculate Conception at Audincourt 
(this church was built by Dom Paul 
Bellot, O.S.B.). Because of the growth of 
the automobile industry, Bishop Du- 
bourg, in 1946, established another par- 
ish, that of the Sacred Heart, and named 
the Abbé Prenel as its first pastor. Here 
is a part of his story: 

“In the fall of 1948 I was in Haute- 


Savoie and saw two churches designed 
by Maurice Novarina which pleased 
me, but I only visited Assy a year later. 
I corresponded with Novarina in No- 
vember, and he came to Audincourt 
several months later, in March of 1949. 
At that time, we were able to purchase 
the property. 

“Encouraged by the confidence of the 
architect, I decided to begin building. I 
had in all only 850,000 francs and that, 
for a building which was evidently to 
cost thirty times as much... . But I 
had to make haste since a bag of cement 
cost 250 francs in 1949; the cost now, in 
1951, is 500 francs. 

‘“‘All my parishioners are workers in 
the shops of Peugeot or elsewhere in the 
region. Their ‘paid vacations,’ in 1949, 
were spent digging trenches for the 
foundation walls. One hundred and 
twenty families were represented on the 
jobeiea- 

‘Apart from the cursed question of 
money, our major concern was the deco- 
ration. The windows were to be the 
principal element in this new church. 
For this building of to-day we wished to 
have artists of to-day. We communicated 
with Father Couturier and, thanks to 
him, in June, 1950, Fernand Léger, 
Miro, and Bazaine accepted the invita- 
tion to work at Audincourt. In Paris, in 
December, I saw at the Museum of 
Modern Art the first sketches by Léger 
and a fragment of executed work. 

‘“*. . . Our parishioners gave us gen- 
erously out of their modest wages and 
many hours of their leisure time. They 
made all the pews, the door and window 
fittings, and the furnishings for the altar. 
Others drove me in cars to gather lum- 
ber for the trusses, etc. Many brought 
wedding rings, coins of silver and of 
gold, and other precious remembrances 
which had been in their families for 
generations. I must bear witness: this 
population of workers was wonderful in 
its generosity and, I repeat, it was the 
fourth church it had thus built in one 
hundred years.” 

There you have it! A parish of work- 
ers, led by a dynamic pastor, a pastor of 
convictions, can accomplish wonders 
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and silence the tribe of defeatists who 
stifle so many generous impulses. 

In another article in this same issue of 
L’ Art Sacré, Father Couturier said: “T. 
we have so insisted that no concessions 
be made; if we have insisted that, on the 
contrary, these sacred achievements be 
only of the highest order and, in a sense, 
difficult of acceptance, it was because 
we believed that this was the right path 
to follow. To put oneself ‘at the level of 
the people,’ if, in so doing, the level of 
excellence declines, is a betrayal. 

“Tt is to betray, first of all, the works 
themselves, for which we are responsible 
because we have the power to inspire 
them. And it is to betray the spiritual 
values which can only emerge from a 
work of art of purity and of value. 

“Tt seemed to us that, in the domain 
of sacred art even less than elsewhere, 


HEN Katharina M. Breydert is 

asked why she makes her pictures, 
she has two answers. The first one is: 
“Out of compulsion!” She feels herself 
compelled to do them. The second an- 
swer is: “Because they lift me out of 
space and time.” 

Eternal values projected into tem- 
poral action, that is what worship, 
worth-ship, what liturgy accomplishes, 
and that is what liturgical art is aiming 
for, too. The close affiliation of liturgical 
art to liturgical topics is rather an inner 
consequence than an exterior imposi- 
tion. It is subjectively rather an inner 
urge than an exterior commandment. 
We can be sure that those artists of old 
who produced the most convincing li- 
turgical art never felt the choice of their 
subject matter as an imposed obligation, 
but experienced them as ideal topics for 
their artistic expressions. We do not go 
too far astray when we see some similar- 
ity between the call of the liturgist, the 
priest, and the vocation of those artisans 
who hear also a calling voice in the 
themes of the liturgy. 

The vast difference of topics — rang- 
ing from the prophecies of the Old 
Testament and themes from the New 
Testament to events of our day — can 
be justified only through the belief that 
the history of salvation does not know of 


any concessions, no lowering of stand- 
ards could be accepted. While it is true 
that churches are built for the people, 
for those who build and who pay for 
them, churches are built for God, for His 
presence among us. And, therefore, 
nothing will ever be too pure, too ex- 
alted, too far from any compromise or 
concession. . 

“Some will insist: why choose, espe- 
cially for a group wholly unprepared 
for such manifestations, the boldest, 
most difficult ‘poetic? forms of our 
time? 

“We would reply: first it is not be- 
cause these forms are difficult to under- 
stand .. . but because these difficult 
forms are the most precious. They are 
diamonds which share that purity, that 
hardness of which complaint is made.” 

It was because of all these problems 


A Burning Candle 


any interruption: the Old and the New 
Testament form an inseparable unit, to- 
gether with the life of the Church, which 
belongs to the same history. Therefore 
the liturgy includes not only the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament — we take the 
use of the New Testament in the Chris- 
tian liturgy for granted — but also the 
feasts of the Saints, which do not know 
of any restriction regarding time. What 
happens to-day may have as much reli- 
gious significance as had some event a 
thousand years ago. 

In connection with the representation 
of objects it should be pointed out that 
symbols have to be read, have to be 
meditated on. Just as a liturgical action 
does not fulfill itself entirely in its physi- 
cal occurrence, like the walking of the 
priest during Mass from the epistle side 
over to the gospel side, but is significant 
as dramatizing the difference of reveal- 
ing potency between epistle and gospel, 
a liturgical work of art does not exhaust 
itself in the aesthetic pleasure which it 
produces in the spectator. It is rather 
that other-dimensional quality in the 
work, its spiritual significance, which 
speaks in a liturgical sense. Symbols are 
concentrated messages. The cross, the 
first and the last letters of the Greek 
alphabet, the Lamb of God, the Greek 
initials of Christ, all these signs and 


and the difficulties involved that Ba- 
zaine and Miro decided to live and work 
among the people of Audincourt. Ba- 
zaine, whose mosaic was probably the 
work of art most difficult of acceptance, 
found that his presence on the spot was 
sufficient to gain the confidence of the 
parishioners and overcome their preju- 
dices. 

In fact, after the ceremony of blessing 
of the church, an old lady spoke to 
Madame Bazaine and said: “Madame, 
tell your husband that what he has 
heard need not pain him. We will under- 
stand. ... Tell him that we will un- 
derstand .. .” 

The simple soul, the naive soul, the 
‘people,”’ is less likely to be shocked than 
the timid soul, the prudent soul, the de- 
featist who is archaeologicalistically in- 
clined. 


symbols imply the all-presence of Christ, 
indicate His presence as the all-pervad- 
ing reality, outside of which any specific 
subject, like the bride and bridegroom, 
or the victory of the power of light over 
the power of darkness, or real peace, is 
unthinkable. 

The first medium in which Katharina 
M. Breydert works is that of colage, done 
with colored glazed paper, cut out and 
pasted on cardboard. The second is em- 
broidery, silk thread on silk ground, in 
which medium the design is stressed 
rather than the colored plans. The third 
one is that of mosaic, in which the mono- 
tone planes of the colages are dissolved 
and the sharp lines of the first cuts con- 
siderably modified. That medium which 
glorifies the glow of one-colored planes 
and the strong impulse of freely swinging 
big curves, the stained glass window, 
suggests itself almost naturally for many 
of K. M. Breydert’s designs, but none of 
them has been executed in this medium 
so far. (Illustrations page 85.) 


Most of the themes for these pictures 
are taken directly from the liturgy. 

(1) The “Canticum canticorum,” the 
Song of Songs refers to the nuptial 
Mass. (Colage.) Saint Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, V, xxiv—xxix. “Therefore as the 
church is subject to Christ, so also let 
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the wives be to their husbands in all 
things. Husbands, love your wives, as 
Christ also loved the church, and deliv- 
ered himself up for it: That he might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the laver of 
water in the word of life: That he might 
present it to himself a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and 
without blemish. . . . For no man ever 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and 
cherisheth it, as also Christ does the 
church.” 


(2) ‘I have trodden the winepress”’ is 
contained in the first lesson of Wednes- 
day of Holy Week. (Mosaic.) Isaias 
LXIII, i-vii. “Who is this that cometh 
from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bosra, this beautiful one in his robe, 
walking in the greatness of his strength? 
I, that speak justice, and am a defender 
to save. Why then is thy apparel red, 
and thy garments like theirs that tread 
the winepress? I have trodden the wine- 
press alone, and of the gentiles there is 
not one man with me; I have trampled 
on them in my indignation, . . . and 
their blood is sprinkled upon my gar- 
ments, . . . For the day of vengeance is 
in my heart . . . I looked about, and 
there was none to give help, . . . and 
my own arm has saved me, and my 
indignation itself has helped me.” 


(3) Ezechiel’s vision of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead is the seventh prophecy 
on Holy Saturday. (Colage.) Ezechiel 
_ XXXVIL, i-xiv. “The hand of the Lord 
was upon me, and brought me forth in 
the spirit of the Lord: and set me down 
in the midst of a plain that was full of 
bones. And he led me about through 
them on every side: now they were very 
many upon the face of the plain, and 
they were exceedingly dry. And he said 
to me: Son of man, dost thou think these 
bones shall live? And I answered: O 
Lord, thou knowest. And he said to me: 
Prophesy concerning these bones, and 
say to them: Ye dry bones, hear the 
word of the Lord. Thus saith the Lord 
God to these bones: Behold, I will send 
spirit into you, and you shall live. And I 
will lay sinews upon you, and will cause 
flesh to grow over you, and will cover 
you with skin: . . . and you shall know 
that I am the Lord. And I prophesied as 
he had commanded me: and as I 
prophesied there was a noise, and be- 
hold a commotion: and the bones came 
together, each one to its joint. And I saw, 
and behold the sinews, and the flesh 
came up upon them; and the skin was 


stretched out over them, but there was 
no spirit in them. And he said to me: 
Prophesy to the spirit, prophesy, O son 
of man, and say to the spirit: Thus saith 
the Lord God: Come, spirit, from the 
four winds, and blow upon these slain, 
and let them live again. And I prophe- 
sied as he had commanded me: and the 
spirit came into them, and they lived: 
and they stood up upon their feet, an 
exceeding great army. And he said to 
me: Son of man: All these bones are the 
house of Israel: they say: Our bones are 
dried up, and our hope is lost, and we 
are cut off. Therefore prophesy, and say 
to them: Thus saith the Lord God: Be- 
hold I will open your graves, and will 
bring you out of your sepulchres, O my 
people: and will bring you into the land 
Israel. And you shall know that I am 
the Lord, when I shall have opened 
your sepulchres, and shall have brought 
you out of your graves, O my people: 
and shall have put my spirit in you, and 
you shall live, and I shall make you rest 
upon your own land, and you shall 
know that I the Lord have spoken and 
done it, saith the Lord God.” 


(4) ‘Salvation through Christ” is in- 
dicated in the eighth prophecy of Holy 
Saturday. (Colage.) Isaias IV, i-vi. 
‘And in that day seven women shall 
take hold of one man, saying: We will 
eat our own bread, and wear our own 
apparel: only let us be called by thy 
name, take away our reproach. In that 
day the bud of the Lord shall be in 
magnificence and glory, and the fruit of 
the earth shall be high, and a great joy 
to them that shall have escaped of 
Israel. And it shall come to pass, that 
every one that shall be left in Sion, and 
that shall remain in Jerusalem, shall be 
called holy, every one that is written in 
life in Jerusalem. If the Lord shall 
wash away the filth of the daughters 
of Sion, and shall wash away the blood 
of Jerusalem out of the midst thereof, by 
the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit 
of burning. And the Lord will create 
upon every place of mount Sion, and 
where he is called upon, a cloud by day, 
and a smoke and the brightness of a 
flaming fire in the night: for over all the 
glory shall be a protection. And there 
shall be a tabernacle for a shade in the 
daytime from the heat, and for a secu- 
rity and covert from the whirlwind and 
from the rain.” 

The pictural interpretation of this 
text is the following: here are seven 
human beings, who are creative, capa- 
ble of bearing life, women, but nameless, 


sterile, the lowest circle. They are yearn- 
ing for fulfillment, for creative purpose, 
for a name, even under sacrifices. They 
look for His, the supernatural name, the 
name of Christ, that is the first step up. 
TheA and O, the beginning and the end, 
Christ’s name it is, for which they are 
willing to take up the cross, middle cir- 
cle, so they may finally accomplish the 
supreme procreation, life everlasting of 
a saint, the highest step, the fulfillment, 
upper circle. 


(5) “Maria Ecclesia,” apparition of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, February 11, and 
Christmas. (Mosaic.) Apocalypse XII, 
i and v. ‘‘And a great sign appeared in 
heaven: A woman clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and on her 
head a crown of twelve stars . . . And 
she brought forth a man child, who was 
to rule all nations with an iron rod: and 
her son was taken up to God, and to his 
throne.” 


(6) ‘Jesus and the two thieves” is 
contained in the passion according to 
Saint Luke, XXIII, xxxix—xliii, as it is 
read on Wednesday of Holy Week. 
(Embroidery.) “And one of those rob- 
bers who were hanged, blasphemed him, 
saying: If thou be Christ, save thyself 
and us. But the other answering, re- 
buked him, saying: Neither dost thou 
fear God, seeing thou art under the same 
condemnation? And we indeed justly, 
for we receive the due reward for our 
deeds: but this man has done no evil. 
And he said to Jesus: Lord, remember 
me when thou shalt come into thy king- 
dom. And Jesus said to him: Amen I 
say to thee, this day thou shalt be with 
me in paradise.” 

The artist’s comment on this work is 
the following: ““That robber who be- 
lieved in Christ was the first to receive 
the baptism of blood, like those early 
heroes of the Christian faith, who con- 
fessed their belief and suffered for it 
death, in spite of not having been 
formally baptized.” 


(7) “The lamentation of Christ” as 
part of the passion of our Lord does not 
need any comment. (Embroidery.) 


(8) “Do not touch me!” Easter 
morning, according to Saint John, XX, 
xi-xvii. (Mosaic.) “But Mary stood at 
the sepulchre without weeping. Now as 
she was weeping, she stooped down, and 
looked into the sepulchre. And she saw 
two angels in white, sitting, one at the 
head, and one at the feet, where the 
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body of Jesus had been laid. They say 
to her: Woman, why weepest thou? She 
saith to them: Because they have taken 
away my Lord; and I know not where 
they have laid him. When she had thus 
said, she turned herself back, and saw 
Jesus standing; and she knew not that it 
was Jesus. Jesus said to her: Woman, 
why weepest thou? Whom seekest thou? 
She, thinking that it was the gardener, 
saith to him: Sir, if you have taken him 
hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, 
and I will take him away. Jesus saith to 
her: Mary. She turning, saith to him: 
Rabboni, (which is to say Master). Jesus 
saith to her: Do not touch me, for I am 
not yet ascended to my Father. But go 
to my brethren, and say to them: I 
ascend to my Father and to your Father, 
to my God and to your God.” 


(9) ‘‘Pax,” Peace, is dedicated to the 
peace conference of all nations under 
the protection of the Holy Father. 
(Colage.) It refers to the following 


prayer in the Mass: “O Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hast said to Thy apostles: 
Peace I leave to you, My peace I give 
unto you: Look not upon my sins, but 
upon the faith of Thy Church, and 
vouchsafe to grant her peace and unity 
according to Thy will.” 

The artist’s comment: “The white 
man embraces the black man, the white 
man embraces the yellow man, the 
white man embraces the brown man. 
Man sees in his fellowman his brother 
in Christ.” 


(10) “Dedicated to those who suffer 
in concentration camps.” (Colage.) 
The explanation of the artist is the fol- 
lowing: “The priest is Christ. “Take and 
eat ye all of this. For this is My body.’ 
He prepares the table for those who put 
their hope in Him. Bread, wine, and 
fish. He gives Himself to them as food. 
Those who eat His flesh and drink His 
blood will be saved. The white, nuptial 
garment, will be given to them.” 


(11) “The mourning widows during 
the bombardment of London.” (Colage.) 
Explanation: “When no priest was 
there to comfort those who died, the 
Lord had mercy on them.” 


(12) “The Cross against the swas- 
tica.” (Colage.) “High up on a pedestal 
men with masks of ferocious beasts in 
front of their human faces are fighting 
against each other; a giant spider with 
the emblem of the swastica is mortally 
wounded, and the fragments of the 
swastica are falling off, down into the 
lake of blood, which is at the base of the 
pedestal. Deathbirds are waiting for 
their prey or mingling in the fight. From 
above the sign of the Cross thunders 
down with the vehemence of lightning 
and destroys the fighting beasts and the 
swastica.” 

It is an apocalyptic picture which 
shows how men, turned beasts, can only 
destroy themselves and be their own 
executioners. 


Georgia on the March 


The Most Reverend FRAnNcis E. HyLAnp, 


N THE diocese of Savannah-Atlanta, 
which comprises the entire state of 
Georgia (58,980 square miles) there are 
a number of missions in which there is 
no permanent place for Catholic wor- 
ship, not even a small mission chapel. 
The Catholic population of these mis- 
sions ranges anywhere from thirty-five 
to eighty souls. At the present time 
Sunday Mass is offered for these scat- 
tered groups in a variety of places: 
club houses, town libraries, hotel din- 
ing-rooms, private homes, etc. With the 
exception of the private homes, most of 
these accommodations are made avail- 
able to us, usually without cost, through 
the courtesy of non-Catholic public 
officials, business men, and neighbors. 
Not having a permanent place of 
Catholic worship is very difficult for the 
Catholics “to take,” because in every 
city, town, and hamlet in Georgia there 
are beautiful, attractive, and well-con- 
structed non-Catholic churches of prac- 
tically every denomination. 
But there is much more involved than 
the pride and feelings of our Catholic 


Auxiliary Bishop of Savannah-Atlanta 


people. The situation gives rise to grave 
and urgent problems of a spiritual na- 
ture, all of which may be reduced to 
one; namely, the preservation of the 
Catholic faith among people in the 
churchless areas. Under present cir- 
cumstances, we are able to give these 
people only the bare essentials of Cath- 
olic life: Sunday Mass with its brief 
sermon or instruction and an oppor- 
tunity to receive the sacraments of 
Penance and the Holy Eucharist. But 
without a church edifice, it is impossible 
to promote what I may call the “devo- 
tional life” of the people, so essential 
not only to the fervent practice of the 
faith but also to its very preservation. 
I have in mind Eucharistic and First 
Friday services, May, October, Lenten, 
and Holy Week devotions, and partic- 
ularly the preaching of parish missions. 
Our divine Lord in His sacramental 
presence never dwells among the peo- 
ple of whom I write except for the few 
minutes which elapse on Sunday morn- 
ings between the consecration and com- 
munion of the Mass. Consequently, 


there is no opportunity to visit the 
blessed Sacrament; nor, for that matter, 
to make the stations of the cross, or 
even to pray in a place dedicated to the 
service of God. 


IT Is consoling to report that many of 
our people in these churchless areas 
are devout Catholics who readily and 
gladly grasp the few opportunities af- 
forded them to practice the faith. Over 
a long period of years some of them 
have made tremendous sacrifices against 
almost overwhelming odds to retain 
the faith themselves and to transmit it 
to their children. But there is another 
side of the picture that is far from 
consoling, but which for that very rea- 
son presents a stirring challenge to our 
zeal and offers a magnificent oppor- 
tunity of bringing souls back to Christ 
and His Holy Church. Even in large 
Catholic centres where there is every 
possible facility to permit and encour- 
age fervent faith, there are lax, care- 
less, and fallen-away Catholics. Conse- 


quently, I am not revealing diocesan — 
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1. Vestibule; 2. Sacristy; 3. Priest’s quarters; 4. Toilet; 5. Heater; 
6. Choir; 7. Baffles; 8. Garden; 9. Wood screen; 10. Confessional; 
11. Baptismal font; 12. Portico; 13. Ventilation louvres at ground 


level. 


Suggested decorative details by Pierre Bourdelle, for the doors, the 
flanking panels, and the way of the cross. 


MISSION CHAPELS FOR THE 
SAVANNAH-GEORGIA DIOCESE 


MAYER AND WHITTLESEY— M. MILTON GLASS, ARCHITECTS 


(See article ‘Georgia on the March’? on page 82) 


Architects’ model showing typical elevations and section of these chapels. 
Color will be indicated on this model for the client’s guidance in various 
parts of the State of Georgia. 
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S| a Cae ms ce DREAMS DO COME TRUE! 
VRE ies Mount Saviour Monastery, Elmira, New York 
and 


Carthusian Charterhouse, Whitingham, Vermont 


J. SANFORD SHANLEY, ARCHITECT 


See Editorial 


“fy” CHAPEL TO OVR LADY QVEENOF PEACE 
4 AND MONASTERY BVILDING. 
U.SANFORD SHANLEY, 
ARCHITECT. 


“The octagonal shape commended itself for the oratory (Our Lady 
Queen of Peace) because it allowed the altar to be placed in the very 
centre of the chapel, so that all who participate in the celebration of 
the Holy Sacrifice, monks and people, form one family grouped around 
the family table. The old custom of ‘standing around the altar’ is still 
mentioned in the prayer for the living said as part of the Canon of the 
Mass.” 


1. Altar of the Blessed Sacrament 2. Chapel 3. Down to crypt 


(Below) Models for the Carthusian Charterhouse, Whitingham, Ver- 4, Entrance which can be divided from chapel by means of folding 
mont. ‘The distinctive mark of a charterhouse is the separate hermitage doors and then used for conferences 5. Office 6. Cells of 
for each choir monk. . . . This is the first foundation of this purely monks 7. Guests’ rooms 8. Conference room 9. Library 10. 
contemplative order in the western hemisphere . . . it is in keeping Refectory 11. Kitchen 12. Toilets and baths 13. Sacristy 


with the motto adopted by the foundation, 'Pauperes Christi— Christ's 14, Cloister 
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of color which, unfortunately, does not show up in black and white reproductions. See article ‘‘A Burning 


These pictures are essentially a harmony 
Candle” on page 80. 


And after these things, Joseph of Arir 
thea (because he was a disciple of Je: 
but secretly for fear of the Jews) besou 
Pilate that he might take away the bc 
of Jesus. And Pilate gave leave. He ca 
therefore, and took away the body of Je: 
...They took therefore the body of Je: 
and bound it in linen clothes, with | 
spices, as the manner of the Jews is to bt 

Now there was in the place where 
was crucified, a garden; and in the gar« 
a new sepulchre, wherein no man yet t 
been laid. 

There, therefore, because of the pai 
ceve of the Jews, they laid Jesus, beca 
the sepulchre was nigh at hand. 

SAINT JOHN: XIX: 36 


DIRECT CARVING 

N GEORGIA MARBLE 
7'.6''\ BY 
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YER HAROOTIAN 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE PARISH OF 
SAINT TERESA OF 
THE CHILD JESUS 


MOUNT AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Nolen and Swinburne architects 


THE DESIGN OF THIS SCHOOL WAS DETER- 
MINED BY THREE CATEGORIES. FIRST, THE 
BUILDING WAS TO ANSWER THE SPECIFIC 
REQUIREMENTS OF A DEFINITE PRO- 
GRAMME; SECOND, IT WAS TO BE EXECUTED 
WITHIN LIMITATIONS OF A BUDGET AND, 
LASTLY, THE STRUCTURE HAD TO FIT THE 
AVAILABLE SITE. OBVIOUS REASONS, BUT 
NOT ALWAYS FOLLOWED. 
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SECTION THROUGH CLASSROOM l 


1. GYMNASIUM 2. STAGE 3. MAIN LOBBY 
4. ENTRANCE TO GYMNASIUM 5. CLASS- 


THE EXECUTED STRUCTURE SPEAKS FOR 
ITSELF. USE OF THE BUILDING HAS SHOWN 
THAT, IN EVERY RESPECT, IT HAS MET THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE PROGRAM. MORE 
THAN THAT, THE CHILDREN LIKE THEIR 
SCHOOL AND SEEM TO CONSIDER IT THEIR 
OWN PERSONAL POSSESSION, 
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CHURCH of the SACRED HEART 
AUDINCOURT 


Maurice Novarina 


FRANCE 
architect 


(See article on page 79) 


"HERE =. AT AUDINCOURT ... THIS REPORT INDI- 
CATES THAT THE SUPPOSEDLY INEVITABLE CONFLICT 
BETWEEN.-CLERGY, PEOPLE, AND ARTIST MIGHT WELL 
BE A MYTH CAREFULLY NURTURED, CONSCIOUSLY OR 
NOT, BY-THOSE WHO FEAR THE IMPACT OF IDEAS.” 


THE MOSAIC OF THE FACADE WAS EXE- 
CUTED BY JEAN BAZAINE, AND HIS INSPIRA- 
TION FLOWED FROM OLD TESTAMENT TEXTS 
ON THE FOUR RIVERS. AS BAZAINE RE- 
MARKED: “ONE DOES NOT PAUSE BEFORE A 
CHURCH, BUT RATHER DO WE PLUNGE INTO 
IT AS INTO A RIVER .. .” THE WINDOWS, BY 
FERNAND LEGER, REPRESENT THE INSTRU- 
MENTS OF THE PASSION. 


DOM CHARLES NORRIS, O.S.B. 
Saint Mary’s Abbey 


Buckfast, Devon, England 


Creation—a fragment of a window of the days of creation 


The technique, used by Dom Charles, is easily described as the 
"fusing together” of fragments of colored glass instead of joining 
them with lead, but the actual process is not quite so easy as de- 
scribed. Many experiments and patience have been required to find 
the kinds of glass which will fuse together without stresses and tension. 
All the qualities of traditional work can be produced as well as a 
completely new and exciting range of novel effects very adaptable 
to contemporary design. Lead is still used, but in a greatly reduced 
proportion. By using very small pieces of glass the new technique 
has great scope in small windows as it permits of a concentration 
and variety of color in a limited area. 


Le Coq d'Or 


Blessed Martin Mayne 


The Sacred Heart, for Saint Mary's Church, Falmouth, England 
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secrets when I say we have our full share 
of such people in our churchless areas. 
I said above that these mission areas 
have Catholic populations ranging any- 
where from thirty-five to eighty souls. 
To be quite honest and frank, these 
figures represent only people whom we 
know to be Catholics. God alone knows 
how many others should be Catholics. 
They easily become lost in an over- 
whelming non-Catholic population. 
Such “‘lost” Catholics are not neces- 
sarily lost to the Church forever. I 
certainly would not want to think that 
they are. Indeed, since there is generally 
speaking no ill-will involved, I am con- 
vinced that, given normal opportunities, 


‘a good number of such people would 


declare themselves to be Catholics, have 
their marriages validated, their chil- 
dren baptized, and return to the prac- 
tice of their faith. As a matter of fact, 
at the present time, in four of our mis- 
sions — two newly established and the 
other two recently reorganized — about 
one hundred people are gradually find- 
ing their way back to the regular prac- 
tice of the faith. 

Even as I write, I am dreaming. In 
my dream I see Catholic church edifices 
spring up miraculously in our present 
churchless areas. A few days later well- 
publicized parish missions begin simul- 
taneously in the dream churches. At the 
conclusion of the missions, I envisage a 
tremendous harvest of souls for Christ 
and His Church. 

This is only a dream at present, it is 
true. In fact the first part of it is nothing 
more than an idle dream. Church build- 
ings, even small, economical ones, do 
not spring up miraculously. An archi- 
tect and a builder must be employed. 


_ The churches must be carefully and ex- 
-pertly planned and skillfully executed. 


More important still, from a very prac- 
tical, episcopal point of view, gracious 
and generous benefactors must be found. 
But, in so far as winning souls back to 
the Church is concerned, the dream is 
one, as we used to say in philosophy, 
cum fundamento in re. There is an element 
of reality in this part of the dream. It is 
founded on the infinite goodness and 
mercy of God and on the inherent virtue 
of people whose souls in youth were 
cleansed by the sanctifying waters of bap- 
tism, enkindled by the love of the holy 
Spirit in confirmation and fed and nour- 
ished by the body and blood of Jesus 
Christ in the holy Eucharist. 


IT IS not the dream which suggests the 
solution of our problem. It is just the re- 


verse. I dream that dream because what 
we are now planning to do has been 
done before in Georgia with remarkable 
and gratifying results. No more than 
twenty years ago, Albany, Georgia, was 
the centre for all the missions and sta- 
tions in the south-central and the south- 
western part of the state. To-day, thanks 
to the zealous and inspiring leadership 
of our ordinary, Archbishop Gerald P. 
O’Hara, Apostolic Nuncio to Ireland, 
several of the former Albany missions 
and stations are now independent, self- 
sustaining parishes. One of them has a 
parochial school. 

The solution of our problem in 
churchless areas is to erect, as soon as 
funds are available, small, economi- 
cal, but beautiful, liturgically correct 
churches. It should not be necessary to 
explain the many adjectives I have used 
to describe the kind of church I have in 
mind. They are to serve relatively small 
groups of Catholics whose means are 
limited and whose generosity, however 
self-sacrificing it may be, cannot possibly 
meet even a fraction of the cost of con- 
struction in these days of high prices. 
The churches are to be beautiful struc- 
tures because they are to serve as the 
House of God and the gate of heaven and 
also because we want our people to take 
justifiable pride in their churches. The 
churches must be liturgically correct in 
all details because the laws of the 
Church demand this and also because 
liturgical requirements, properly exe- 
cuted, through their beautiful age-old 
symbolism, transport the faithful back 
to the very beginnings of Christian life 
and worship and are indispensable aids 
to a full devotional life. 

In the planning of the first of these 
“dream” mission churches I deem my- 
self fortunate in having for my architect 


a man who has studied our problems in 
a most painstaking and efficient manner, 
Mr Julian Whittelsey, of the firm of 
Mayer and Whittelsey, New York City. 
Readers of Lirurcicat Arts will recall 
the illustrated article which appeared in 
its November, 1946, issue, concerning 
mission chapels built in the Kansas City, 
Missouri, diocese, also planned by Mr 
Whittelsey. The plan and illustrations 
of the model in this issue will indicate 
what we have in mind. The secretary of 
the Liturgical Arts Society has offered 
any assistance he can give regarding 
altar details and all the necessary appur- 
tenances. The relatively inexpensive 
structural materials will be enhanced by 
a judicious use of color and simple deco- 
ration. These elements are being care- 
fully studied by the noted artist, Mr 
Pierre Bourdelle. 

I am now more and more convinced 
of a truism in architectural practice — 
a truism so often disregarded — that it 
is precisely the small, inexpensive church 
that needs the service of the most com- 
petent and talented architect and artist, 
and I find that their sympathetic and 
enthusiastic collaboration can be ob- 
tained once they are convinced that the 
client is also sympathetic and enthusi- 
astic and willing to trust their judgment. 
I like to think I am that client. Another 
major element in such a job is careful 
supervision on the spot and adherence 
to the spirit as well as the letter of the 
original specifications. It is Mr Whittel- 
sey’s contention, to which I heartily 
subscribe, that this supervision should 
be entrusted to a local practitioner and 
builder who will work, in harmony and 
sympathy, with the architect who origi- 
nally planned and studied all details of 
the construction and decoration of the 
building. Time will tell! 


The Editor’s Diary: VI 


OVEMBER 25, 1951. Lecture at 
Saint Mary’s Seminary, North 
Paca Street, Baltimore. My first visit 
to Saint Mary’s was in 1927 when I 
called on the late Father Nainfa, whose 
interest in heraldry and the costume of 
prelates was to be of help to me later on. 
Father Nainfa’s book on these subjects 
is well-known. Father William Morris, 


S.S., rector of the seminary, was very 
cordial. The lecture hall was of the type 
I particularly like — sufficiently small 
to allow an intimate contact with the 
audience, which, in this case, was all I 
could ask for: 250 young seminarians, 
alive and enthusiastic. The question 
period was very invigorating for me. 
Later, Father Morris told me that the 
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First Council of Baltimore had held its 
sessions in this hall. 


December 11, 1951. To Pittsburgh to 
meet Alfred Reid (Kaiser, Neal, and 
Reid, architects) to see their new church 
of Saint Scholastica. Visited the build- 
ing with Reid, Janet de Coux, and 
Eliza Miller, whose statues and stations 
of the cross are in this new church. Met 
Father Clifford, the pastor, who is well 
pleased with the job. This is one job 
where all concerned were in general 
agreement (see February, 1952, issue of 
Lir. Arts for text and illustrations). 


December 12, 1951. On to Chicago for the 
opening of the fifth showing of the exhi- 
bition of contemporary religious art in 
France, at the Merchandise Mart. 
What a huge place — second only to 
the Pentagon in Washington in floor 
space! An old friend, Robert Sargent 
Shriver, in command of operations for 
setting up the show. Thanks to sufficient 
help and a good designer, the show was 
presented in excellent manner. Because 
of the space available (6,000 square 
feet) Shriver called on our Chicago 
director, Father Richard Douaire, for 
help and advice. The result was that 
Father Douaire loaned his complete set 
of Rouault’s “Miserere”’ (58 plates) plus 
a Chagall print; they also borrowed 
Derain’s “Last Supper” from the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. The sacred vessels 
were particularly well shown. The open- 
ing was a very pleasant affair, for the 
benefit of the House of the Good Shep- 
herd in Chicago. The Misses Eunice 
and Jean Kennedy were sponsors of this 
opening, attended by Governor Adlai 
Stevenson of Illinois and Mr Francois 
Briére, French Consul in Chicago. 
Miss Eunice Kennedy welcomed all the 
guests and the French Consul acted as 
chairman. Sister Tomasita, Mrs Kath- 
erine Kuh of the Art Institute, and I 
gave short talks. Before leaving Chicago, 
had a luncheon meeting with Father 
Douaire, Father Walsh, and Margaret 
Dagenais, to discuss details of the pro- 
posed regional meeting of the Society to 
be held in Chicago in April — after the 
official corporate members’ meeting in 
New York. 


December 26, 1951. A letter from Father 
Marcolino Maas, O.P., Puerto Rico. 
Father Maas is a painter and also works 
in glass (see illustrations of his work in 
the February, 1948, Lrrurcicau Arts). 
He tells me that the church at Bay View 
will be completed soon and will send me 


photographs for publication. This is the 
church in which is placed Suzanne 
Nicolas’s polychromed statue of Blessed 
Martin de Porres. 


January 11, 1952. Called on Henry 
Callahan, window display director of 
Lord & Taylor. He had called me early 
in December to tell me about the 
Christmas decorations in the store’s 
windows — based largely on elements 
borrowed from French and Company, 
statues, etc. I suggested that for other, 
similar displays — Easter, for example 
—he consider using contemporary 
scenes, with the work of contemporary 
artists. Mr Callahan said this depended 
somewhat on the store’s policy and the 
necessity for considering all elements, 
religious and otherwise, which make up 
the store’s buying public. Even so, some- 
thing might be done along these lines. 
Mr C. tells me he welcomes free lance 
talent and this might be an opportunity 
for painters like Claude Ponsot. 


January 12, 1951. Hear that Eloise 
_Spaeth is planning an exhibition of 
| stained and painted glass, some de- 
signed and executed by artists like 


| Rattner, etc. Sounds like the idea I 


brought out at our last annual meeting, 
April 2, 1951 (May, 1951, issue, page 
61) when I suggested: “It seems to me 
that a solution would be a clear and, to 
use a much abused word, a creative ap- 
proach. To this end I suggest that 
painters be brought into the design and 
making of windows ... To put this 
suggestion to the test I hope to find 
someone who might underwrite such a 
project: the Stained Glass Association of 
America would select five of their 
members to design and execute a win- 
dow destined for a modern church; then 
five painters... . Then an _exhibi- 
tion. . . .’ More power to the idea, 
whoever Carries it out! 


January 17, 1952. To Saint Louis, to 
visit the recently completed church of 
Saint Ann’s, Normandy, Missouri, and 
to interview several parishioners con- 
cerning their views of the building and 
particularly the large sanctuary window 
by Emil Frei and Bob Harmon and to 
make arrangements for photos: also to 
lecture at Washington University and at 
the Center (a group of Catholic laity 
who meet monthly). The two lectures at 
the University were interesting for me 
since these were groups I seldom meet 
— senior students of the School of Fine 
Arts and many non-Catholics whose 


knowledge of religious art for Catholic 
churches was a bit sketchy. 

At Saint Ann’s I met the pastor, 
Father Frederick J. Sprenke. The plan 
of this church, with pen and ink 
sketches of the interior and exterior, ap- 
peared in the August, 1950, Lrr. Arts. 
The main, and somewhat overpowering 
element, is surely the window which 
takes up the entire rear sanctuary wall, 
from floor to ceiling; a combination of 
stained glass and painting on wood 
panels, so that it plays at all times, night 
and day. The photographs and captions 
(to appear later in this magazine) will 
explain how the designer, Bob Harmon, 
and Frei solved this difficult problem. 
The church itself embodies interesting 
features, but it is too bad that an ele- 
ment of the original overall plan (the 
retention of the tower of the old church, 
which was to be tied up to the new 
church by means of a covered passage) 
was eliminated because of cost. Later, 
the architect, Mr Joseph Denis Murphy, 
hopes to erect a slim bell tower, to give 
definition to the present composition. 

Later I visited Saint Peter’s Church, 
Kirkwood, Missouri (in course of con- 
struction) and met the pastor, Father 
Alphonse E. Westhoff, whom I first met 
at the Boston Liturgical Week in 1948. 
Plans and sketches of this church also 
appeared in the August, 1950, issue. 
When the building is completed I shall 
have photos for publications. In this 
case, Frei will have windows depicting 
the story of the Mass. 


January 28, 1952. Called at Julian Whit- 
telsey’s office to discuss his plans for 
small chapels for the Savannah-Atlanta 
diocese, at the request of Bishop Francis 
E. Hyland. In a way, this new problem 
stems from the plans Whittelsey made 
for Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, of the 
Kansas City, Missouri, diocese (illus- 
trated in the November, 1946, issue). In 
this case, the problem involves a larger 
congregation: from a minimum of sixty 
up to about one hundred and fifty. 
(Illustrated in this issue). 


February 12, 1952. Lunch with Mrs 
Spaeth and Mrs Anderson, of the 


| American Federation of Art, to hear of 
their plans for an exhibition of stained 


and painted glass. (See entry for Janu- 
ary 12.) It will be organized jointly by 
the American Federation of Art and the 
Stained Glass Association of America. It 
is to be a traveling show, to contain ten 
or fifteen windows, mounted on port- 


able, lighted units. Henry Lee Willet 
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and Harold Rambusch are the spokes- 
men for the Stained Glass Association. 
The purpose is to “afford the public an 
opportunity of viewing the finest con- 
temporary work in stained glass, to 
stimulate and encourage practicing ar- 
tists in other media to explore the 
creative field of stained glass making, 
and to meet the challenge of the decora- 
tive and expressive possibilities of this 
art form.” A jury of selection will be 
established to determine twenty-five to 
thirty artists who will be asked to par- 
ticipate in such an exhibition. When the 
artists have completed their preliminary 
sketches, these are to be taken to a 
stained glass shop in their region. The 


artist will be allowed to use all the 


facilities of the studio and may receive 
any material or technical advice which 
he requests from the professional crafts- 
men in these shops. The expense of pro- 
ducing the windows will be underwrit- 
ten by the Stained Glass Association or 
its member studios. 

The artists will receive no remunera- 
tion for their work. However, the win- 
dows will become the property of the 
artists and may be offered for sale (de- 
livery to be made only at the close of the 
tour) at prices established by the in- 
dividual designer. In the event of sale, 
the studio which executed the final 
work shall be entitled to some per- 
centage of the sale price as partial reim- 
bursement for expenses incurred. 

The American Federation of Art will 
share the cost of insuring the exhibition 
and agrees to assume all expenses of 
publicizing the show, arranging book- 
ings, first shipment, and dispersal. 

Opening would be about June, 1953. 


February 18, 1952. A letter from Mr Wil- 
liam Fagg, assistant keeper of the de- 
partment of ethnography at the British 
Museum, in reply to my letter of Janu- 
ary 24, re his article in Blackfriars, for 
January, 1952, on “The Sibylline Books 
of Tribal Art.” His approach to the 
question of native religious art in the 
Belgian Congo is quite different and 
more sensible, it seems to me, than that 
of the missionaries, whose activities too 
often tend to destroy native intuition 
and then produces a bastard art. Mr 
Fagg clears up many facets of this ques- 
tion, and I hope to meet him in London 
later this year and gather data for an- 
other dream of mine — perhaps the 
Congo! 


_ February 20, 1952. Meeting with Father 


Hubert Schiffer, S.J., Miss Ruth Narita, 


and Mr Masakatsu Hagi, to discuss 
plans for a trip to Japan. Miss Narita is 
studying at Fordham and Mr Hagi is 
studying architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity. We talked of the possibilities of 
incorporating into the budding religious 
art in Japan the best elements of native 
art and architecture. From what Mr 
Hagi said, it is evident that this is a 
complex matter. He remarked that 
there is no tradition in Japanese 
(Buddhist) art that can be easily 
baptized into Christian art because of the 
connotations of elements that would 
seem natural to Western eyes; for exam- 
ple, the lotus flower. If my hoped-for 
trip to Japan becomes a reality, un- 
raveling these points of view will be an 
interesting experience. 


February 26, 1952. Called on Salvador 
Dali in his rooms at the Saint Regis. I 


_ had called him the day before to ask 


him whether he would allow a young 
seminarian (about to be ordained) to 
reproduce his “Madonna and Child” on 
his souvenir Ordination card. The one 
reproduced in the November, 1950, 
issue. Dali was willing and pleased. 

He also wanted to tell me how pained 
he was at Justema’s comments re his 
work in the article “Sources of Style for 
Christian art,” page 35 of the Novem- 
ber, 1951, issue. Justema had remarked: 
“Without curiosity, we await his [Dali’s] 
first cover for the Saturday Evening Post, 
due nearly any week.” A rather cruel 
comment and, now that I think of it, 
one that I might well have eliminated. 

Dali did not so much object to criti- 
cism, but he felt that if artists, whose 
beliefs can hardly be called Christian, 
are to be given opportunities for re- 
ligious art because of their talents as 
artists, all the more reason for those who 
are Christians (and really interested and 
equally competent) to be given the same 
opportunities and spared cruel barbs 
from critics who may not always be 
fully aware of the convictions of such 
artists. 

While Dali expounded his views on 
religious art, it occurred to me that a 
statement from him would be of value. 
He at once agreed and said he would 
give me such a statement for publica- 
tion. Then we would have Dali’s views 
and not only what some may think are 
his views. Fair enough! 


March 5, 1952. Here we go again. From 
the president of the senior class at a 
Catholic university comes this request: 
“The senior class of 1952 is interested in 


presenting a statue of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas to our university. We are a 
small university, as well as a new one. 
Because of this we are operating on a 
limited budget. We have approximately 
$250.00 to $300.00 to spend.” 

They want an outdoor statue which, 
presumably, means a full-size one and 
in some permanent material. What 
happens to the artist’s compensation, 
even a modest one? What about the 
cost of the material, the installation and 
shipping charges, and so forth? And 
nearly everytime the questioner re- 
marks: “We do not want the usual 
cheap statue... .” In this case the 
answer was: to be satisfied with a small 
plaque to be placed in the lobby of one 
of the buildings; a well designed plaque, 
with good lettering and perhaps a bas- 
relief of some appropriate motif. In 
other words, only what you can get well 
done for the funds available. 


March 6, 1952. To Philadelphia for the 
seventh showing of the French religious 
art show — well placed in the down- 
stairs and upstairs rooms of the Art 
Alliance. Father LaFarge had been in- 
vited to be the speaker at the opening 
session and he gave his usual masterful 
exposé of the matter at hand. He was 
very encouraging about present day 
manifestations of religious art and about 
what was exhibited. More men like him 
would make the march of events much 
quicker. 


March 7, 1952. Miss Gere Cavanaugh 
called. She wrote last month re a list of 
‘progressive Catholic universities, who 
have art departments on better than 
average level.” I had suggested she 
write to Miss Clare Fontanini, head of 
the art department at The Catholic 
University of America; also to Sister 
Thomasita, Milwaukee; Sister Helena, 
Adrian, Michigan; and to Frank Kamar- 
cik, at Collegeville, Minnesota. Miss 
Cavanaugh is now studying at the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. She does weaving, silk 
screen fabrics, and told me she worked 
out stations of the cross composed of 
superimposed textiles. Might be good. 
More later when I have photographs of 
her work. 


March 12, 1952. Received a letter from a 
subscriber, a young man who will, some 
day, devote his talents to the practice of 
architecture. He is much concerned 
about the plans for the proposed monas- 
tery of Our Lady of the Holy Trinity, to 
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be built at Huntsville, Utah. If I am not 
mistaken, this is the community of 
Cistercian monks which began its Utah 
life in a series of Quonset huts, grouped 
together in most interesting fashion. 
Many of us hoped that the proposed 
monastery would result in something 
“alive” but, alas! the letter from our 
friend and the clippings from the Den- 
ver Register show that the pseudo-gothic 
virus is still alive and kicking — and in 
Utah of 1952, of all places. The Register 
caption writer must either be a very 
unimaginative fellow or he has a strange 
sense of humor; he calls this still-born 
creation “‘one of the largest and finest of 
the Cistercian monasteries in the mod- 
ern (sic!) world. . . .”? and adds that it 
is in “the heart of the Mormon coun- 
try.”’ And, of course, the estimated cost: 
$12,000,000.00, no less. The style of this 
‘heart of the Mormon country” product 
— 12th century Gothic!!! My cor- 
respondent hopes that the Abbot will 
receive a flood of letters and perhaps be 
led to accept the world and the Church 
as it is to-day! Who knows? 


March 16, 1952. To Yonkers for Mass 
at Christ the King Church. Father 
John F. Flanagan had phoned to ask 
if I would write a short introduction 
for the booklet he plans to issue for the 
silver jubilee of the church. It was 
formerly a protestant church and the 
alteration was awarded honorable men- 
tion in the L.A.S. competition for 
remodeled churches. (See page 144 of 
volume five, number four, 1936.) 


March 18, 1952. To Pierre Bourdelle’s 
studio, New York City, to meet Julian 
Whittlesey, architect, to discuss the 
color scheme for the small chapels in the 
Savannah-Atlanta diocese. Something 
interesting can come of this if eventual 
close supervision on the job is possible. 
The difficulty of having this close super- 
vision is what spoiled some of the small 
chapels in the Kansas, Mo. diocese, 
some years ago. 


March 24, 1952. Stimulating conversa- 
tion with a young architect from New 
Orleans, J. W. Lamantia, Jr. He studied 
architecture at Harvard and won the 
Rome prize some years ago. He showed 
me plans for one section in an exhibition 
building for the Holy Year in Rome; he 
was the only American architect to 
work with Italian architects on these 
projects. Mr Lamantia will send me a 
text, photographs and a plan and I 
think this material — perhaps unusual 


in our magazine — will indicate that 
good ideas in planning are perhaps 
more welcome — or at least accepted — 
at the Vatican than elsewhere. 


April 2, 1952. Up to the Church of Our 
Lady of Mercy, in the Bronx, to see the 
new window by Joep Nicolas: the 
subject, the Assumption of Our Lady. 
This is the window referred to in the 
September 19, 1951, entry of this diary. 
Rich colors and the typically exuberant 
Nicolas manner — full of life. Father 
O’Leary is well pleased. By comparison, 
the other windows (of a now defunct 
era!) look worse than ever. 


April 3, 1952. A letter from Mrs J. M. 
Stubblebine, of Portland, Oregon. She 
is preparing a pictorial study of Pietro 
Belluschi’s most outstanding northwest 
architecture, to be published in book 
form by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, 
and wants to quote from Belluschi’s text 
which appeared as part of a symposium 
on Architecture To-Day. (November, 
1950, issue.) I have always admired 
Belluschi’s work and hope he may find 
many clients among our clergy. 


Same date: Interesting conversation with 
the sculptor, Henry Rox. He partici- 
pated in the Society’s Statue Project; his 
statue was one of Saint Joan of Arc (see 
February, 1949, issue). It recently won 
a gold medal. We talked of the perennial 
problem — how to get the potential 
client and the artist together, with a 
commission as the normal result of such 
meeting? There is a steady trickle of 
such commissions because of illustra- 
tions in the magazine, or through cor- 
respondence or verbal recommenda- 
tion, but that is not enough. Many 
architects are still prone to entrust all 
such problems to firms, with the result 
(so often) that the artist is submerged in 
the ‘“‘business” atmosphere and his work 
suffers. Few architects—at least I 
don’t know of many — know the artists 
who might work on their jobs nor do 
many visit studios to get impressions 
first-hand. One reason, I suppose, is 
that few clients have been convinced of 
the fact that an architect needs a fairly 
high fee to make this work of decora- 
tion etc. possible —I should say a fee 
from 20 to 25%, over and above the fee 
for plans and supervision of the con- 
struction of a new building. Consulting 
jobs require the high fee and the client 
who is under the impression that he 
saves such a fee by dealing with a large 
decoration firm is badly mistaken. 


April 7, 1952. A note from Miss Janet de 
Coux telling me that a Boston architect 
had a Pittsburgh craftsman carve a 
statue of Saint Benedict from a drawing 
which was a steal of the Saint Benedict 
which Miss de Coux executed for the 
Society’s Statue Project and which she 
later carved in stone for the crypt at 
Saint Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. A rather shabby trick — 
and by an architect from Boston. Well!! 


April 16, 1952. To the Cooper Museum 
of Art and Decoration for the eighth and 
last showing of the contemporary re- 
ligious art in France exhibition, and 
Father LaFarge’s lecture, printed in 
this issue under the title, Some Lessons of 
Religious Symbolism. The other places 
where this exhibition occurred were: The 
Yale University Art Gallery; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, The 
Catholic University of America (art 
department); the Norfolk Museum of 
Art; the Merchandise Mart, Chicago; 
the Art Alliance in Philadelphia; Prince- 
ton University. Mr Lamont Moore, at 
Yale, did a grand job of installation and 
Mr Robert Sargent Shriver arranged 
the show beautifully in the gigantic 
Chicago Merchandise Mart. There the 
space was more than adequate and 
several Chicago amateurs added other 
exhibits from their own collection, 
among them being a complete set of 
Roualt’s Miserere, the property of our 
friend and former director of the Soci- 
ety, Father Richard James Douaire. 
The criticisms to which the show was 
subjected in various places were, in the 
main, favorable. The redoubtable Miss 
Emily Genauer, art critic of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, in her column of 
Sunday, April 13th, wrote a fair and 
somewhat sharp criticism and remarked 
that: “‘. . . if the exhibition proves any- 
thing, it is that advanced forms of 
modern art, except as produced by so 
rare a genius as Roualt, himself a devout 
Catholic, can be of but limited service 
to the Catholic Church. To-day, as 
theological thought becomes more and 
more codified, leaving less and less room 
for argumentative theory, the artist 
grows steadily more _ individualistic. 
Such individualism, such irresponsibil- 
ity save to self, such refusal, unwilling- 
ness, or inability to evolve an expression 
which is coevally individual and com- 
munal, must surely, in the eyes of the 
church, smack of license and heresy.” 
Maybe so at the present time, but this 
need not be a continuing difficulty. So 
long as the artist is largely bereft of 
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direct commissions, so long will he be 
tempted to exercise that individualism 
to which Miss Genauer refers, but let 
many of them become accustomed to the 
discipline of commissions, and we may 
witness a welcome change in the rela- 
tions of clergy and artists. It is not an 
impossible task. 


Recent Publications 


CLUNIAC ART OF THE ROMAN- 
ESQUE PERIOD. By Joan Evans. Cam- 
bridge (England): at the University Press. 
$19.50. 
-- The present book is a companion vol- 
ume to Miss Evans’s Romanesque Archi- 
tecture of the Order of Cluny, published in 
1938. On the occasion of her first visit to 
Cluny in 1925 she conceived the idea of 
a comprehensive study of Cluniac art. 
Viollet-le-Duc’s exaggerated hypothesis 
about the réle of Cluny had long since 
produced a reaction that finished by 
assuming that there was no such thing 
as a distinctively Cluniac art. The 
amount of new materials available for 
the history both of the order and of its 
art convinced Miss Evans that the time 
had come to set aside the hypotheses, 
reactions, and prejudices of earlier but 
less well informed generations and to 
consider afresh the problem of whether 
or not there is truly a Cluniac style. Ina 
preliminary volume, Monastic Life at 
Cluny (1931), she first satisfied herself 
that the general level of culture in the 
order of Cluny was both high and char- 
acteristic enough to produce an artistic 
movement, and that the constitution of 
the order was such as might be expected 
to produce an art and architecture that 
would be characteristic. Then began the 
long and arduous task of examining 
countless Cluniac buildings and their 
art. The fruits of her investigations in the 
field of architecture appeared in 1938; 
for her, there could be no doubt of the 
existence both of a ground-plan and of a 
general architectural quality that are 
typically Cluniac. Already at that time 
she foresaw what would be the conclu- 
sion to the second part of her enquiry 
but she waited twelve years before stat- 
ing it clearly and documenting it thor- 
oughly in the volume under review. She 
is convinced that in the decorative arts 
and in iconography, just as in architec- 
ture, a characteristically Cluniac style 
is clearly discernible. 

Here we see the erudite side of Miss 
Evans’s work. Elsewhere she is the gen- 


eral historian of art or the specialist in 
aesthetics; in this volume, she is the 
meticulous scholar. Primarily it is a book 
with a thesis. And the thesis is this: the 
originality and the plenitude of the deco- 
ration and furnishing centering around 
the high altar of Cluniac churches are so 
distinctive, and the homogeneity so 
marked, that in the decorative arts as in 
architecture we must speak of a Cluniac 
art. The book itself is the demonstration 
and illustration of the thesis. Abundant 
and detailed evidence is arranged, de- 
scribed, and illustrated in a convincing 
manner. The reader is always at a dis- 
advantage in a book that would prove a 
thesis. Evidence can be so selected, sup- 
pressed, or manipulated as to produce 
the effect of an inescapable conclusion; 
yet one wonders if other evidence might 
not perhaps be found to weaken the con- 
clusion, if not to prove its opposite. In 
this case we have the guarantee of Miss 
Evans’s integrity. Moreover, the very 
abundance of the material adduced (no 
less than 426 illustrations) is enough to 
leave the reader satisfied that the thesis 
has been proven. 

An a priort objection might, neverthe- 
less, be raised. If the decorative arts do 
have characteristics proper to Cluny, 
just how does this come about, for it is 
known — and Miss Evans confirms it — 
that the Cluniac monks themselves exe- 
cuted little, if any, of the sculpture in 
their houses? (She states, for instance, 
that in all her extensive researches she 
has found no specific evidence of the em- 
ployment of a Cluniac monk as sculptor 
in stone.) How then were a homogeneity 
and an originality that are Cluniac in 
character achieved? For her, it is the 
power of Cluny’s leading abbots and the 
mysterious personality of a great com- 
munity that provide the answer. The 
originality and plenitude displayed in 
Cluniac art, especially in its iconog- 
raphy, she attributes to the knowledge 
and interests of the order; its homo- 
geneity results naturally from the ad- 
ministrative unity of Cluny’s hundreds 
of houses. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
The first traces the development of 
Cluniac art historically. The second 
deals exclusively with ornament. The 
third, which is the longest and most in- 
teresting part, examines in detail the 
iconography peculiar to Cluniac art and 
the sources of that iconography. The 
historical section need not detain us. 
The all-important réle of Cluny’s great- 
est abbot, Saint Hugh of Semur, and of 
his church known as Cluny III is well 


brought out. Little remains of this noble 
monument, thanks to the greed and 
stupidity of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, but lesser copies like Paray-le- 
Monial, Vézelay, and Autun give us 
some idea of its peculiar beauties, its 
spirit of integration and its constructive 
power, while they witness at the same 
time to its extraordinarily pervasive 
influence. 

In the part of the book on ornament, 
Miss Evans treats of decorative orna- 
ment only. Architectural motives, the 
classical tradition and the illuminated 
decor of manuscripts served as models 
for all the decorative sculptures in Clu- 
niac churches that we know. The first 
two were not fruitful sources; the third 
one was, as might be surmised in an or- 
der that promoted so vigorously the 
copying and illustration of manuscripts. 
Miss Evans is by no means the first to 
note the striking resemblance between 
certain figured ornaments and their pro- 
totypes in manuscripts, but the cumula- 
tive effect produced by her wealth of ex- 
amples, placed side by side on a same 
page, is positively startling. The reader 
is quite ready to conclude that this par- 
ticular bit of sculptured foliage, this 
bird, animal, figure, grotesque or con- 
ventional ornament must certainly have 


‘been copied from this particular illumi- 


nation. It would be safer, however, to 
speak of types only; very similar produc- 
tions appear in different places. Indeed 
the homogeneity is so remarkable that 
only the administrative unity of Cluny’s 
wide-spread houses does seem capable of 
explaining it. 

This homogeneity is yet more obvious 
in the iconography. Unmistakably Clu- 
niac themes abound, as original as they 
are plentiful. Their sources can clearly 
be traced to the learned interests and 
occupations that were characteristic of 
the order. Sacred subjects are by far the 
most numerous. Some were derived from 
indigenous sources: Gallo-Roman sar- 
cophagi, stuccos of Carolingian churches, 
ivories and bronzes; but all of these are 
of secondary importance in comparison 
with the art par excellence of the cloister: 
manuscript illumination. An _icono- 
graphic tradition already existed, but in 
Cluniac houses it developed along Clu- 
niac lines. While the primary purpose 
of this art was the illustration of the 
text, it likewise provided models for cog- 
nate arts such as wall-painting and 
sculpture. Illustrated manuscripts were 
always ready at hand for any abbot or 
prior who wished to suggest a subject to 
a sculptor. In this way it mattered not if 
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the sculptor himself was a layman; the 
subject, derived from the art of the 
monastery, was bound to be Cluniac in 
inspiration. Moreover, these illustra- 
tions were copied from monastery to 
monastery, the more readily because of 
the unified administration of the order, 
and became stereotyped. Here again, as 
in the case of ornament, it is types 
rather than individuals whose deriva- 
tion can be traced. 

The text of which the illustrations 
had, perhaps, the deepest influence on 
early romanesque art is that of the 
commentary on the Apocalypse written 
in Spain about 780 by the abbot Beatus. 
Copies of it were numerous in Cluniac 
houses. The fact of its influence was al- 
ready known, but Miss Evans pursues 
much farther than ever before the 
identification of apocalyptic scenes and 
figures in tympana, lintels, and capitals 
at Charlieu, Beaulieu, Moissac, Vézelay, 
etc. with illustrations in the famous 
text. The use of other illuminated Bibli- 
cal texts, especially the great Catalan 
Bibles and a few German manuscripts, 
is likewise clearly demonstrated. Of non- 
Biblical books, treatises on the virtues 
and vices were among the most influen- 
tial; their pictorial personifications of 
the many vices and virtues offered ready 
models for sculptured representations of 
the same. Bestiaries and etymologies are 
the usual source from which the repul- 
sive monsters in romanesque carvings 
are derived. All of these books were 
plentiful on the shelves of Cluniac li- 
braries. 

Books were not, however, the only 
source of inspiration for the carvers of 
sacred subjects. Even at this early date 
the liturgical drama, in the develop- 
ment of which Cluny played an im- 
portant réle, offered highly pictorial 
effects that passed quickly into the 
visual arts. Whether a theme passed 
directly into the plastic arts or by the 
intermediary of manuscript iUlumina- 
tions is still a moot question. More prob- 
ably the latter is true. In any case, the 
influence of Easter plays, Christmas, 
Epiphany and Old Testament plays on 
Cluniac iconography is evident in cer- 
tain of Miss Evans’s illustrations where 
the whole conception of a scene is obvi- 
ously dramatic rather than pictorial. 

In addition to illuminated manu- 
scripts and the liturgical drama, Cluniac 
iconography is known also to have 
drawn upon purely literary sources for 
its subjects. The commonest example is 
that of lives of saints: the apostles, espe- 
cially Peter and Paul, the great monastic 


saints, pilgrimage saints, and local 
saints. One might expect that here much 
more would be left to the personal in- 
spiration of the artist. And this is no 
doubt true to some extent. Nevertheless, 
the iconography in this case too is dis- 
tinctly Cluniac in character, for it was 
again the monks who established the 
tradition, not by furnishing the sculptor 
with a pictorial model but by telling 
him a story and furnishing him with his 
theme. 

A last characteristic of Cluniac ico- 
nography might be mentioned, since of 
all the features it is one of the most 
peculiarly interesting. It is its power to 
create a synthesis out of traditional ma- 
terials drawn from many sources. No- 
where is it better illustrated than in the 
figurative representation and_inter- 
weaving of the various quaternities: the 
evangelists, the cardinal virtues, the 
rivers of Paradise, the senses, the ele- 
ments, the seasons, even the beatitudes, 
or the eight tones of chant arranged in 
groups of four. The choir at Cluny it- 
self offered the outstanding example. 
This synthetic quality, whether in litera- 
ture or in the visual arts, is always char- 
acteristic of noble minds; in this case it 
reflects the learning which distinguished 
members of the order in Cluny’s best 
days. 

Miss Evans has passed over such ques- 
tions as dating, development of style, 
local schools. She deliberately confined 
herself to the sources of Cluniac iconog- 
raphy, and on this subject she has 
added largely to our knowledge; even 
where facts were known or surmised be- 
fore, she has documented them pro- 
fusely. The allusion in places to the 
possibility of Carolingian and German 
sources for certain Cluniac sculptures 
leaves some question in one’s mind as to 
whether there may not have been a 
considerable contribution from these or 
yet other sources. However, this would 
not alter Miss Evans’s main contention, 
namely that from whatever sources the 
inspiration may ultimately have been 
derived, it becomes Cluniac in Cluniac 
hands and spreads widely enough 
throughout Cluniac houses to be recog- 
nized as typical of that great Order. 

G. B. Fiaurrr, C.S.B., 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 
Toronto, Canada 


PAINTING IN FLORENCE AND 
SIENA AFTER THE BLACK DEATH. 
By Millard Meiss. Princeton: The Princeton 
University Press. $12.50. 

Professor Meiss’s theory is that the 


series of catastrophes, which afflicted 
Florence and Siena in the mid-érecento, 
halted the onward movement of hu- 
manism, turning the minds of men to 
spiritual values in a manner more in ac- 
cord with the tone of the previous 
century. 

This, of course, sums up the author’s 
scholarship in a very brief manner. His 
theory is proved and shown through a 
detailed analysis of each work chosen for 
an example; in a survey of the social 
happenings of the time; of the chief re- 
ligious movements and finally, with a 
glance at the lives of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. There are one hundred and 
sixty-five pages of text, a chronological 
table of important events from 1341-85. 
There is an extra section on pertinent 
facts concerning the painters, and an 
eighteen-page index and one hundred 
and sixty-nine illustrations. 

Professor Meiss’s understanding of 
the artists in question and his analysis of 
their work is excellent. Of course, it is 
obvious that his remarks are those of the 
connoisseur and not of the craftsman. If 
this is kept in mind, confusion will be 
avoided. All the facts of construction, 
technique, etc., which are here looked 
at singly and in detail, are grasped in 
one intuitive glance by the maker of the 
work: they would be thus intuitively 
chosen in the first instance as the best 
means of expressing the idea. Analysis 
and emphasis would come in the second 
stage of the making. The author’s theory 
is, it seems to me, incontestably proven. 
But in human history our progress is al- 
ways such a backward and foreward move- 
ment. When it is not, it is apt to be bad, 
as with some of the art of to-day, when 
much of the good of the past is sacrificed. 
The painters of the third quarter of the 
trecento did not throw to the winds all 
that those of the first half had learned; 
they retained what was necessary to 
their purpose, and picked up some of the 
things which their immediate forerun- 
ners had dropped, because these very 
points of technique did not suit their 
ends. When the pendulum began to 
swing the other way again, art was all 
the richer for the so-called backward 
step. 

All the other chapters but one are in- 
teresting and very well expressed; that 
one is chapter three, in which Professor © 
Meiss attempts an analysis of the spir- 
itual life as if it were solely a psychologi- 
cal phenomenon. That there is a psy- 
chological side of religion every sane 
person will agree. But first it must be 
understood what the spiritual life is es- 
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sentially. In baptism the seed of divine 
life is implanted in the soul through the 
created participation of grace. This life 
is organic and develops through the 
increase of grace and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit until it reaches its culmina- 
tion in the spiritual marriage. For most 
of us this will be after the purification of 
purgatory. For one of the saints dis- 
cussed, Catherine of Siena, it took place 
some time before her death. 

There are three incidents in Saint 
Catherine’s life which are expressly dis- 
cussed in this chapter: two of them are 
visions, namely, the giving of the ring 
and the stigmatization. Professor Meiss 
holds that the saint’s visions were influ- 
enced by the religious paintings which 
she had seen, and he gives one to under- 
stand that it is influence in an essential 
manner; she had visions because she 
had seen such subjects depicted. Now let 
us look at the facts. To begin with, both 
these visions denote specific stages of 
development in the spiritual life. The 
giving of the ring either the spiritual 
betrothal or the spiritual marriage. As 
in the earlier life, this incident is placed 
some years before that in Raymond’s 
Life, the two books could well speak of 
two visions: the earlier of the betrothal, 
the latter of the marriage. For the matter 
under discussion that is beside the point. 
The stigmatization, according to Father 
R. Garrigou-Lagrange, only takes place 
(when it does) after the spiritual mar- 
riage. Both incidents, whether accom- 
panied by actual “‘visions,” in the com- 
monly accepted connotation, are defi- 
nite steps in the development of the 
spiritual “‘organism”’ and are not essen- 
tially affected by any exterior thing. 

Now visions can be either a corporal 
appearance (an actual appearance seen), 
an imaginary vision (one seen in the 
imagination) or intellectual, when the 
intellect itself is impressed directly by a 
supernatural truth. As God, the supreme 
artist, never uses His art for art’s sake, 
to impress poor mortals with novelties, 
it is surely reasonable to say that in the 
first two, and especially in the second, 
God would use forms familiar to the 
recipient of the vision. In this way — 
that is, accidentally — and only in this 
way could art affect such a happpening. 
In regard to Saint Catherine’s interroga- 
tion by the Dominican Chapter at Flor- 
ence, a person who had reached Cather- 
ine’s sanctity would be governed by the 
gifts of the holy Spirit in a very great 
degree and would be enlightened as to 
doctrine by the gift of wisdom. That a 
permanent spiritual director was as- 


signed to Saint Catherine at this time 
denotes rather that her answers were 
supremely orthodox and that the order 
accepted her as one well advanced in 
holiness, not, as stated in this book, that 
Blessed Raymond was assigned to cor- 
rect her unorthodoxy. 

Now that our differences have been 
stated over the one chapter, it must be 
added that the book is well worth having 
in one’s library; it shows painstaking 
scholarship and devotion to the subject. 

Sister MARY OF THE Compassion, O.P., 
Union City, New Jersey. 


SATAN: A SYMPOSIUM, Edited by 
Father Bruno de Fésus-Marie, O.C.D. 
New York, Sheed & Ward. $5.50. 

In the age of the concentration camp, 
slave-labor battalions, the enthroned 
lie, and atomic death, man in our day 
has known evil. A humanism purely 
man-centred, echoing the diabolical 
promise that by denying God we will 
become like gods, is bearing its ultimate 
fruit. Denying heaven above, modern 
man finds hell yawning at his feet. Deny- 
ing evil on the plane of the intellect, he 
is experiencing it in his flesh and blood. 

Confronted with the demonic forces 
at work beneath the surface of contem- 
porary society, man is compelled once 
more to see himself for what he is — the 
focus point of the cosmic drama of con- 
flict between the forces of good and evil. 

The picture of the world as a battle 
ground where contending powers and 
principalities of the realm of spirit battle 
for the souls of men is not a new one to 
those who accept the Christian revela- 
tion. But it would be very strange if 
the almost total scepticism of modern 
times about the devil’s existence did not 
have reverberations within the Church 
itself. The devil’s cleverest trick, says 
Baudelaire, is to persuade us that he 
doesn’t exist. And it seems true that 
even amongst Catholics there is a tend- 
ency to soft-peddle the devil — to treat 
him as a kind of mythological personifi- 
cation of an abstract evil rather than to 
see him as the actual person that he is. 

If, however, we accept the reality of 
the devil as a spiritual being fallen from 
grace who is permitted to tempt man — 
and Catholics are obliged to hold this 
bare minimum as matter of revelation 
—we cannot but take the devil seri- 
ously in our own lives and in the work- 
ing out of history. Hence the impor- 
tance of this present work. Satan means 
Adversary, and it will pay us to know 
the strength — and weakness — of our 
adversary and deceiver. 


Most of the essays making up this 
symposium appeared originally in a 
special volume of the Etudes Carméli- 
taines, under the editorship of Father 
Bruno de Jésus-Marie, O.C.D. The Eng- 
lish version omits some essays and adds 
others. 

The essays are divided into five 
groups. The first group deals with 
Satan from the philosophical and the- 
ological points of view. Because of the 
paucity of divine revelation on this 
score, we know little about the devil. 
We know that he exists and that he is a 
spiritual being, a fallen angel, and that 
he is permitted by God to be an instru- 
ment of temptation to man. Some 
theologians think Satan was the highest 
of the angelic hierarchies. Others think 
that he was the highest only of his order, 
which is that order of spirits next to 
corporeal creation in the scale of being. 

There is a certain amount of ines- 
capable repetition in these first essays, as 
the various writers stress the traditional 
philosophical explanation of the mys- 
tery of evil as a privation of being. The 
devil, even though fallen, is a being still 
very high in the scale.of creation. He is 
evil only in his perverse will, not in his 
very being. To the extent that he exists, 
he is good. The evil in him is the evil of a 
lack, of an absence. He is called evil 
because he is not as good as he could or 
should be. 

Christianity has always guarded 
against the idea that there is an inde- 
pendent, positive principle of evil 
effectively opposed to the power of God. 
Whatever power the devil may have is 
permitted to him as owing to the nature 
with which he is endowed. 

Early Christian art, more reasonably 
than later times, often pictures the devil 
as a creature of great dignity and even 
beauty, discernible from the good 
angels by the darkness of his counte- 
nance. This is quite consistent with that 
mysterious text on the devil from Saint 
Jude which declares: ‘““When Michael 
the Archangel, disputing with the devil, 
contended about the body of Moses, 
he durst not bring against him the judg- 
ment of railing speech.” The angelic 
dignity even of the fallen angels is to 
be fully respected. 

This traditional aspect of the devil as 
still reflecting the angelic splendor and 
might is faithfully adhered to by John 
Milton in his portrayal of the devil in 
Paradise Lost. That even the least of the 
fallen angels realized more of meta- 
physical perfection than the whole 
human race put together was still a 
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philosophical platitudein theseventeenth 
century. This seems to be a sufficient 
explanation of why Milton depicted the 
devil in heroic dimensions, as against the 
interpretation of the romantics who 
make Milton’s devil the true hero of 
Paradise Lost, the projection of Milton’s 
own spirit of rebellion. Milton’s por- 
trayal is both traditional and orthodox, 
and it is hard to see in it the ambiguity 
that T. A. Birrell argues for in his essay, 
“The Figure of Satan in Milton and 
Blake.” 

It is clear from the first group of es- 
says that the hideous and deformed 
caricatures which have become the 
conventional representations of the 
devil are badly out of tune with the 
philosophical and theological reality. 
Such childish images as that of a red- 
skinned buffoon with horns and a long 
tail are undoubtedly one of the devil’s 
best weapons in persuading people into 
a disbelief in his existence — and in the 
further disbelief, as a consequence, in 
the existence of anything supernatural. 

Leaving the Christian tradition, we 
find a further group of essays on the 
place of the devil outside Christianity. 
The problem is dealt with somewhat 
sketchily. The essay by Henri-Charles 
Puech on the Manichees will interest 
students of Saint Augustine. 

The third part deals with the phe- 
nomena of possession and diabolism. 
The demoniacs in the Gospels are ex- 
amined. Possession, pseudo-possession, 
and the aspects of disease and neurosis 
are distinguished, and their co-existence 
explained. The formidable critical de- 
mands of the Church for the discern- 
ment of spirits are set forth, and certain 
spectacular case-histories of possession 
are studied. 

A long and extremely well docu- 
mented essay on witchcraft in the six- 
teenth century is one of the best in the 
book. The author, Emile Brouette, 
brings out the significant relationship 
between the anti-feminism of the time 
and the successive waves of hysteria 
against witchcraft. All the phenomena 
of mob rule and lynch law are there in 
these bloody and savage episodes of 
witch-hunting, in both Catholic and 
Protestant Europe. There were, fortu- 
nately, a few sober and courageous souls 
who were able to exhort the restoration 
of a rule of justice and moderation in 
the repression of sorcery. The author 
brings much light to bear in this pene- 
trating exploration of the psychological, 
social, and religious causalities behind 
one of the darkest and most mysterious 


episodes of religious aberration in the 
history of man. 

Besides a number of essays on the 
place of the devil in art and literature 
which make up the fourth section of the 
book, there are over a score of fascinat- 
ing illustrations depicting the artistic 
insights of man, from the primitive to 
the ultra-modern, into the nature of the 
devil. There is a picture of the Assyrian 
demon Pazuzu, a Tibetan demon, 
Aztec demons, Oriental demons, medi- 
aeval demons, and monsters from the 
imagination of Bosch, Picasso, Goya, 
Direr, Ernst and Dali. To the extent 
that they have any aspects in common, 
these representations tend to emphasize 
the devil as the principle of disorder 
and chaos. 

The notion that there is a demonic 
idiom, the idiom of “‘stylized chaos,” in 
art is put forward by Germain Bazin, 
and he suggests that a whole area of 
modern art, and in particular surreal- 
ism, has been taken over by Satan. “Un- 
natural creation is Satan’s prerogative.” 

To the extent that Bazin seems to sug- 
gest an actual demonic inspiration be- 
hind these works, he appears to fall into 
the very error against which so many of 
the authors repeatedly warn us, the er- 
ror of seeing a supernatural Satanic ex- 
planation where a perfectly natural ex- 
planation is possible. The final essay of 
the volume, “Satan in Our Day,” is 
another that falls badly into the trap of 
assuming supernatural causality — in 
this case actual possession — for what 
can be explained easily enough as 
purely human perversity and wicked- 
ness. 

Other essays dealing with the devil 
in art and literature cover the person- 
ality of the devil in the Divine Comedy, 
in Milton and Blake, in Balzac, in the 
romantic movement, in Gogol and 
Dostoievski. A final and absorbing piece 
of work in this section considers the 
treatment of the devil in contemporary 
literature, in such writers as Valéry, 
Bernanos, and Gide. 

The volume ends on the note of the 
urgency of the contemporary crisis, 
with the essays “Satan in Our Day” 
and “The Death of God.” These stress 
the significance of the stunning emer- 
gence in our day of a wide-spread, mili- 
tant atheism — an atheism which tries 
to tear out of humanity the slightest 
hint or manifestation of the transcen- 
dental, and which reflects cataclysmic 
breakdowns at the deep roots of modern 
society. 

This work is both interesting to the 


general reader and valuable to the schol- 
ar. It is highly recommended. 

DANIEL J. SULLIVAN, 

Fordham University. 


Correspondence 


University House, 

Chicago, Illinois 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Art education by means of slides has 
become an almost standard procedure 
in our schools and institutions. Famil- 
iarity with works of art is the best road 
from underneath burdens of false senti- 
ment and prejudice to the “‘. . . indis- 
pensable renewal which is on its way 
and which must come to pass,”’ as Mari- 
tain expressed it in the November, 1951, 
issue of LirurcicAL Arts. Unfortu- 
nately, we are bereaved of a life among 
works of art and we have to be intro- 
duced to them by various methods of 


reproduction. The quality, the selection, 


and the variety of these reproductions 
mean much toward the better under- 


standing of religious art among those 
who will be charged with the duty of 
setting the standards of the work in the 
church-community of to-morrow. 


That is why I would like to draw the 
attention of all concerned with this re- 
newal of religious art to an outstanding 
accomplishment in this field by J. 
Rosenthal, 5230 South Kimbark Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. In a catalogue 
entitled Survey of Western Art, Mr Rosen-. 
thal gives a basic outline of art his- 
tory in slides, from prehistoric times to 
the works of contemporaries. An. addi- 
tional catalogue of mediaeval, renais- 
sance, and baroque art extends and 
completes the first one. It makes the 
survey, which is the result of research 
over a number of years, a highly suitable 
means for a better understanding of 
art in our colleges and seminaries. 

But certainly the most important 
contribution made by Mr Rosenthal is 
his collection of slides of contemporary 
painters, sculptors, and — especially — 
architects. He has also been able to se- 
cure the interest of leading moderns, 
who have presented him with a compre- 
hensive selection of their own works; 
some of them have added a personal in- 
troduction. This is not merely a scat- 
tered representation of different trends, 
but, as Sybil Moholy Nagy writes in a 
foreword, it represents the masters of 
our century in their total oeuvre — such 
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men as Frank Lloyd Wright, Corbusier, 
Gropius, Neutra, Mies van der Rohe, 
Belluschi, and many others. It not only 
gives contemporary buildings in their 
various aspects, but the collection is 
guided by the choice of the artists them- 
selves and by what they consider im- 
portant for the aesthetic and historical 
evaluation of their work. Leading per- 
sonalities in the field of sculpture and 
painting have also for the first time been 
represented with a comprchensive list 
of their works: Archipenko, Calder, 
Moore, Chagall, Moholy Nagy, Lip- 
chitz, Orosco, and others. Lipchitz’s 
“Return of the Prodigal Son,” his 
“Struggle of Jacob with the Angel;” 
Archipenko’s ‘“‘Madonna and Moses;’’ 
Moore’s ““Madonna and Child” in the 
church of Saint Matthew, Northhamp- 
ton, England — to name just a few — 
challenge all our art educators to get 
acquainted with their work, which is 
wonderfully represented in these slide 
collections. 

With other catalogues of Moham- 
medan architecture, French tapestries, 
painting and sculpture in the National 
Gallery in Washington, surveys of Chi- 
nese art and the access to the negatives 
of the art departments of leading uni- 
versities in the middle west, Mr Rosen- 
thal’s contribution certainly deserves to 
be noticed by us who are interested in 
liturgy and art in our seminaries and 
colleges. 

Yours truly, 
HARRIE VANDERSTAPPEN, S.V.D. 


London, England 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I was delighted to receive your letter 
to-day, and to have the encouragement 
of your interest and agreement. As I 
said in my Blackfriars article, I am no ex- 
pert on mission art and can criticize it 
only according to what I know of the 
canons of tribal art. But to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, no missionary 
anywhere is yet on the right track in this 
matter of tribal art — with the prob- 
able exception of Father Kevin Carroll 
(Oye-Eriti, Ondo Province, S.W. Ni- 
geria, British West Africa), whom I 
mentioned. The trouble is that they 
(the missionaries) are not ready to 
accept; consciously or unconsciously, 
they, like most people, cannot rid them- 
selves of the idea that, with their 2,500 
year old civilization, they must have 
something to impart — beyond the essen- 
tials of Christianity. There is absolutely 
no reason why African Christian art 


should be a hybrid, and the missionary’s 
influence should be directed in the most 
enlightened way, not to encouraging, 
but to discouraging and eliminating 
European influences. Perhaps the great- 
est practical stumbling block is the prob- 
lem of clothing. In most West and Cen- 
tral African tribes, figures are never 
carved clothed; if it is desired to clothe 
them, the clothing is applied, after carv- 
ing, in the same material as in life, e.g. 
cloth, raffia, hide, etc. The carving of 
clothing on a figure of our Lord or our 
Lady at once introduces the Greek con- 
ception of the flowing lines of drapery, 
and the vitality of the African style al- 
most necessarily disappears. I’m not 
quite sure what the answer to the prob- 
lem is, but it has got to be faced. (Skin 
color, on the other hand, contrary to 
the usual belief, is no problem at all; for 
in most tribes figures are never colored 
at all, but are left in the natural color of 
the wood, or uniformly darkened by 
polishing, without any intention of imi- 
tating skin color; in this context a 
‘black Christ’ is meaningless.) 

I have seen some rather bad repro- 
ductions of several of the pieces in the 
Holy Year exhibition, and I think that 
though many of them are pleasing and 
even aesthetically excellent, they are 
superficial by comparison with tribal 
works, and savor of lip service by Euro- 
peans to an indigenous artistry which 
they do not fully understand. If only the 
missionaries would accept and under- 
stand the words of the popes! . . . 

In Dahomey, where I spent a week, I 
found almost an artistic vacuum. This 
means that anyone who tries to start 
something there must supply a great 
deal — perhaps without realizing it — 
from his own personality and _ beliefs. 
However conscientiously he tries to 
keep his own personality out of it, he can 
hardly avoid showing preference for 
one man’s work over another’s, or for 
one of an artist’s works over another; and 
these implied views are quickly assimi- 
lated by the Africans. 

I might suggest that you communicate 
with Father Carroll in these matters; 
also with Professor Frans Olbrechts who 
is director of the Musée du Congo Belge, 
at Tervuren, near Brussels. He is a 
Catholic. You might also write to my 
brother, Bernard Fagg (government 
archaeologist, Jos, N. Nigeria) who is 
interested in these problems and who is 
in close touch with the missionaries in 
the Jos region. 

You will be interested to know that 
one of the premises on which Father 


Carroll works is that tribal art is not, as 
is generally supposed, even by ethnolo- 
gists, entirely dependent on the pagan 
religions, and that even masked dances 
which are ostensibly religious have a 
high recreative content which might be 
directed into Christian channels. Wide- 
spread knowledge and acceptance of 
this fact would, of course, tend to cut the 
ground from under the view that to use 
tribal arts is to compromise with the 
devil, and if you should ever think useful 
an illustrated article on “Secular Art in 
Yorubaland,” I should be happy to do 
it for you. At first sight, such a title seems 
excluded by definition from the sphere 
of LirurcicaL Arts, but I think it is 
very germane indeed. 

Yours truly, 

WituiaM Faco, 

Assistant keeper, Department 

of Ethnography, The Brit- 
ish Museum. 


Tokyo, Japan 
To the Editor of Lirurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

I want to write to you about my very 
interesting visit to the Goten weavers in 
Kyoto, knowing how curious you will 
be to hear about it from one who has 
seen them at work. 

The establishment is typical of what 
one finds throughout Kyoto — on those 
quiet little streets of the old town, with 
their houses of wood, grayed with age, 
the grills, and gray tiled roofs. ‘There is 
the entrance with its design of paving 
stones and gravel, the clipped trees, the 
low doorway, and peeps through the 
silent sliding-paper-windowed rooms 
into inner courts and gardens and a 
sense of intimacy. 

There was, however, a room at the 
side of the entrance with pure white 
shining plaster and a good north light, 
in which the silks are shown. On enter- 
ing, the brilliance of the Catholic vest- 
ments which were displayed was a 
magnificent and positive shock. We 
were there all morning studying the 
colors and weaves and weights and 
patterns. The directors of the associa- 
tion were there, as also the chief de- 
signer and head weaver who is responsi- 
ble for translating the designs into 
various types of weaves. His knowledge 
of textiles, fibres, and the multitude of 
weaves by means of which different 
effects can be rendered has proved 
precious in the rendering of the new 
pattern in which you were so much 
interested. Those of large simple scale 
needed just such wise handling and he 
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has given them a remarkable richness 
and brilliance even when woven in one 
color; one in particular, in the form of 
rays, which has been done in ivory and 
gold, delights all who have seen it. 
Besides the new patterns, we were shown 
numerous brocades modeled on old 
classical patterns of great distinction — 
done in intricate weaves. 

Seeing these materials hanging in 
rich folds in a well-lit room is quite a 
different thing from looking at a bunch 
of small samples on an office desk. The 
quality which resides in silk can never 
be attained in rayon or any other 
material. It has softness as well as rich- 
ness, and the difference is as between 
gold and tinsel. Any one having seen 
the silk can never bear the thought of 
another material for church vestments. 

As you know, the Goten weavers are 
an association of skilled artisans, men of 
experience who are training their own 
children and young recruits to follow 
in their footsteps. They are not ‘“‘in 
business” in the American sense, but 
work as a guild, getting very little 
more than subsistence out of their 
work. And it is indispensable, if fine 
artistic products are to be made at all, 
that such enterprises be supported. 
Their honesty and devotion to excel- 
lence in their products is such that 
the Church, not “in business” either, 
should give them assistance by buying 
their wares. The members of the guild 
are, to speak frankly, as poor as Church 
mice, but cultured people of the old 
school in Japan. They ask for very 
little more than the opportunity to 
work and to do perfectly all that they 
do. We saw them dying the silk, and at 
their looms, which are frightfully intri- 
cate, weaving the heavy brocades and 
thin gauze-like vestment material which, 
from ancient days, has been used for 
summer vestments, ideal for hot cli- 
mates. We saw girls weaving the bands 
with the famous “fingernail” weaving 
method. The Goten weavers have woven 
some curtain material for me, satin and 
a sort of taffeta of which you will find 
a sample enclosed. It is wonderful to be 
able to adorn business offices and banks 
with real silk! 

I must mention the frugal but deli- 
cious Japanese meal served in lovely 
pottery on the floor of the room between 
the two cool gardens. While we ate we 
rested our eyes after the feast of color, 
the purple and green, the red and white 
and the gold. 

Yours truly, 
’ Noémi P. RayMonp 


Epiror’s Note: More later about this 
after the editor has had the extra- 
ordinary opportunity to see these 
weavers at work in Kyto. 


Mount Angel Abbey. 

Saint Benedict, Oregon 
To the Editor of LrrurGcicAL ARTs, 
Dear Sir: 

When I suggested in an article you 
published last November that, due to 
the activities of Matisse at Vence, ‘‘the 
‘oriental origins’ of Christian art may 
be more plentiful in the future than 
they were in the past,” I did not realize 
to what extent nor how soon my casual 
prophecy contained a threat. Matisse 
has been my “favorite” painter for 
thirty years; I have yet to see another 
who can be at once so earnest and so 
delightful. Consequently I was thinking 
less about his increasing prestige and 
more about the ultimate rather quiet 
appeal of almost everything he does. 
What I failed to take into account was 
the thirst of the international periodicals 
for copy, the flair of the French. for 
publicity in the arts. These factors, 
combined with a religious “‘angle”’ have 
— as you imply in your February Edi- 
tortals — brought the Vence chapel into 
exaggerated and even dangerous prom- 
inence. 

I knew something was amiss im- 
mediately I returned from Europe with- 
out having seen the chapel. To certain 
friends it was like going to Egypt and 
missing the pyramids. 

From photographs and sketches, 
then: the glass in the chapel looks very 
handsome, the line drawings, by com- 
parison, very weak. If this is the “‘bal- 
ance”’ Matisse wished to achieve, he has 
succeeded. Although the leaf forms — 
which he has been autumnally strewing 
everywhere — suddenly become, in 
sacred precincts, more than ever like 
the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, their 
decorative value is beyond dispute at 
a time when fresh design motifs are so 
scarce. It is in the large line drawings 
that the thought (not necessarily the 
hand) of the master shows its weakness. 

But the surprises to everyone are the 
door to the confessional and the vest- 
ments. Undoubtedly, these are “news.” 
In them, rather than in the windows or 
the drawings (for the precedents for 
this kind of color, this kind of line are 
on hand in every museum; Matisse had 
chiefly to change the usual scale of 
things and add a note of indecision) 
lies the real interest and the real danger 
of the chapel at Vence. 


-harem to work.in. .. . 


Shall we consider the confessional 
door first? 

This looks so much like a detail from 
one of the painter’s Moroccan interiors 
that it is necessary to trace the process 
whereby it was translated from a more 
or less actual door (panel or screen) 
into the loose sketch of a door and then 
back into an actual door retaining the 
qualities of a sketch. 

As it stands, Matisse’s highly divert- 
ing door seems like a caricature of 
something good. 

The vestments are still more capri- 
cious, and, alas, much easier to imitate. 
In my article mentioned above I was 
careful to praise “awkward” and “te- 
dious’” mediums as safeguards of Chris- 
tian art: matters that Matisse, under- 
standably, has ignored. His bold and 
dubious symbols were apparently chosen 
and colored at random; it is only an 
uneasy memory of Bakst which will 
keep many busy Catholic fingers from 
appliquéing their pastor’s chasubles 
along similar lines. At the same time, 
and since conventionalized design is 
certainly the curse of the liturgical arts 
and crafts, perhaps these fantastic vest- 


ments will call attention to the rigid — 


and meagre motifs, the general ineiict- 
tiveness of our own. 

You are quite right — by the way — 
in lamenting that ‘‘Rouault was never 
offered a commission to decorate a 
Catholic church or chapel.”” He would 
not conceivably have tried to design 
everything in it. Given the chance, we 


can assume that he would merely have — 


wished to share with us the rich images 
of which he has built up a rich store. 
He would not have worked four years 
to produce, in effect, The Chapel of 
the Year, full of useful ideas, as ad- 
vertised . .. 

Matisse should have remodelled an 
old, preferably “‘bad’’ baroque or gothic 
church rather than start his church 
designing from scratch. Despite Mr 
Barr’s characterization of his work as 
notable for its “purity and freedom,” 
Matisse is in many ways an editor, an 
arranger, who has continually shown us 
that he needs a lot of tasteless material 
to work upon, the equivalent of a 
The fact that 
the author of a thousand and one 
odalisques is a puritan at heart does not 
alter the situation. A meaningful contri- 
bution to Christian art was really too 
much to expect of him. Falling back 
on his oriental memories, he has served 
up preeene exotic dish. 

Wits Jusrema; 
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Gold plated silver crozier for The Most Reverend Joseph McShea 


+> 


We are prepared 
to execute 
all types of sacred vessels, 
also pectoral crosses, rings, etc. 
We will also repair chalices 
and other vessels, 


with the permission of the authorities | 


LOUIS FERON 


139 West 54 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PIERRE BOURDELLE 


murals ~+ sculpture 


139 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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GILLES BEAUGRAND 


INCORPORATED 


Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 
| of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
The Guild Book Shop, 117 East 57 Street, New York 22, Nis¥2 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 


BRONZE WORK 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers, 
craftsmen, art-metalworkers, altar builders since 1856. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 45 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of Ecclesiastical Art, 1604 North 48 Street, 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 
Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNER 
Wilhelm Wagner, 4 Sniffen Court, New York 16..N2%2 


FINE PRINTS 
Herbert B. Palmer, 521 North Lacienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 
48, California. Fine facsimiles and prints, old and modern 
masters; collections and exhibitions. Special discounts to insti- 
tutions. 
GREGORIAN RECORDS 

The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. Catalog on request. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., 
Washington, D. C. Publishers of Justine Ward Revised Music 
Books, Grades 1-6 and Music Charts, First, Second and Third 
Year. 

SILVERSMITHS 


Brom’s Studios, Netherlands (Utrecht, Drift 15). Designers and 
craftsmen of sacred vessels and all liturgical metalwork since 
1856. 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 166 West Lincoln Avenue, Birmingham, 
Michigan. Designer and craftsman in precious metals, jewels 
and enamels. 


| Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
Ton. Nieve 
STAINED GLASS 


Pierre Barillet, care of Mr. Lee N. Steiner, Suite 4410, 60 East 
42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
LOSINaaYe 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


TABERNACLE 


The Monterey Guild—Charlton Fortune, Director, Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 


French Religious Imports, Inc., 150 East 35 Street, New York 
16, N. Y. 
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